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BOYCOTTS tar LABOR STRUGGLE 


By HARRY W. LAIDLER, Ph.D,, LL. D. 
With an Introduction by Henry R. Seager, Ph. D., Prof. of Political Economy, Columbia University 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 488 pages. $2.00 net. By mail, $2.15 


A timely, trenchant and authoritative discussion of the economic and legal aspects of the boycott as 
used by the various groups in society, and especially by labor. 

The book also presents a cross section of the present labor struggle. It deals, among other things, with 
the employment in labor Gaenates of ‘‘spies,’’ strike breakers, private detectives and of the blacklist, and 
analyzes the forces controlling the press, the pulpit, the platform and such governmental agencies as the 
police, militia, constabulary and courts. Sabotage and other labor weapons recently resorted to by workers 
are also explained. 


, Frank Tucker, Treasurer 


“over social work; and the needs of ft 


“Mr. Laidler’s book is a sin- 
cere and successful effort to 
describe the nature and effects 
of a weapon of industrial war- 
fare which has aroused partic- 
ular antagonism. The reader 
will find in it a description of 
all forms of boycott, a history 
of the most important cases, and 
an analysis of the legal, eco- 
nomical and social questions in- 
volved. All this is done in a 
clear and readable style and in 
a spirit which must arouse even 
in the prejudiced reader a desire 
to see both sides of the question.” 


—Dr. L. Levene in The Survey 
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All wishing to obtain 
A TRUE INSIGHT 


into the causes Eco- 
nomic and Legal un- 
derlying the recent 
Industrial Warfare 
in Colorado and else- 
where should read 


BOYCOTTS and the 
LABOR STRUGGLE 


Publishers 


“Boycotts and the Labor 
Struggle” is a valuable andcom- 
prehensive contribution to the 
literature dealing with this 


phase of the industrial problem. 
—John Mitchell. 


] have read “Boycotts and 
the Labor Struggle,” every 
word from cover to cover. It 
is scholarly and seems to me to 
be a statesmanlike presenta- 
tion of an important subject. — 

Florence Kelley. 

It has a breadth of vision not 

frequently found in American 


works dealing with labor prob- 
lems.—Dr. I. M. Rubinow. 
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The GIST of IT— 


LABOR men had their innings befo 
the Industrial Relations Commission 
last week. Page 230. 


FOR the forty-first time, the National 

Conference of Charities and Correction 
has been in session to canvas the full 
range of social subjects through an enti 
week. Two threads ran clearly throu 
it all;_the crying need for better pub 
service, since that service continues to take 


countryside, social and economic. The 
form of organization, the race question, 
and the morals of Memphis, the meeting” 
place, were prominent subjects of discus- 
sion. Page 232. 4 


HE whole range of child-saving was 
covered by the committee on children. 
Page 235. 


"THE fundamental importance of th 

family in all social problems was the 
chief note before the committee on family 
and community. Page 236. 


RECREATION as a prime factor in the 

movement toward democracy and i 
building character was brought out strong 
ly by the committee on neighborhood de- 
velopment. Page 236. 


HE committee on corrections centered 
its program on the short-term prisoner, 
Road-building for convicts was opposed 
Page 236. 


SEGREGATION, as against sterilization, 
was advocated by the committee on de- 
fectives. Page 237. 


FATHER O’HARA’S report of the suc- 

cessful working out of the Oregon 
minimum wage law was the new and strik- 
ing feature of the program of the com- 
mittee on standards of living and labor. 
Page 238. 


“HE committee on public charities came 
out strongly against haphazard legis- 
lation, and in favor of uniform grounds 
for commitment to state institutions. Page 
238. ‘ : 


BETTER laws and better law-enforce- 

ment, and the growing public opinion 
against permitting segregated vice districts 
were two of the strong points made by the 
committee on social hygiene. The Memphis 
red light district furnished a timely exam- 
ple. Page 239. 


RURAL health and hygiene and the or- 

ganization of work to prevent cancer 
led in the discussions of the health com- 
mittee. Page 239. 


(GRAHAM TAYLOR'S presidential ad- 

dress on the county. His plea was for 
better organization and better public ser- 
vice. Page 240. 


IGHT other social bodies, sectional, ra- 
cial or specialized in scope, met jointly 
with the national conference at Memphis. 
Page 244. ‘ 


week earlier the National Tuberculosis 
Congress laid stress on considering 

the family rather than the individual in the 
prevention and the treatment of tuberculo-— 
sis. Page 229. - 


ASSOCIATION 


PENNSYLVANIA has 
record for state-wide housing  re- 


N EW PENNSYLVANIA HOUSING 


gone on 


form. In a conference held at Har- 
risburg delegates from nineteen cities 
organized an association definitely com- 
mitted to a program to secure housing 
legislation for rural communities as 
well as large cities and community 
planning for all, irrespective of size. 


Need for concerted action was felt 

because of recent legislation empower- 
ing the cities of the state to organize 
town planning commissions, and especi- 
ally on account of the prospective re- 
port of the State Building Codes Com- 
mission which for thrée years has been 
drafting a comprehensive code for the 
entire state. 
This codes commission has taken 
advantage of the phraseology of the res- 
olution creating their office to enlarge 
upon the usual building code so as to 
include housing provisions and to ex- 
tend state supervision under both sets 
of regulations to cities as well as to 
rural areas. 

While there was general acknowledg- 
ment at the conference of the necessity 
for laws regulating dwellings there was 
also a strong demand for other methods 
of attacking-the housing problem. Sev- 
eral speakers dwelt upon the prime im- 
portance of enforcing such laws as we 
now have. The person who laid most 
stress upon this was Mrs. Franklin P. 
Iams of Pittsburgh. 

Assistant director Wilson of the Phil- 
adelphia Department of Public Health 
and Charities showed clearly the dif- 
ficulties of those who would enforce 
legislation. He exposed the methods of 
the gang politicians in Philadelphia, in 
thwarting the enforcement of health 
regulations and in turning the Bureau 
of Health under the former adminis- 
tration into the most gang-ridden branch 
of the city government. Not until the 
man who had the responsibility of en- 
forcing existing legislation was freed 
from the blight of politics would any law 
be of much avail to any community, he 
said. 
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A paper that appealed particularly to 
representatives from commercial bodies 
was given by Carol Aronovici of the 
Philadelphia Suburban Planning Asso- 
ciation. He warned the small cities that 
their program of community boosting 
would react decidedly unless community 
planning went ahead of it. 

Gifford Pinchot and Congressman 
Bailey both emphasized the importance 
of a proper system of taxation in any 
program for community betterment. 
There was a tendency to trace back the 
cost of housing to economic conditions 
that affected building material and price 
of labor, while the lack of community 
foresight which permitted local im- 
provements to be inaugurated without 
respect to their ultimate effect upon the 
critical consideration. 
homes of the people also came in for 

The following were elected officers 
of the newly created Pennsylvania State 
Housing Association: president, Samuel 
S. Fels, Philadelphia; vice presidents, 
C. P. Hill, Pittsburgh, D. W. Harper, 
Erie; secretary, Sherrard Ewing, Read- 
ing; and treasurer, William Jennings, 
Harrisburg. 

Thirty men and women were elected 
to membership on the board of directors 
from widely scattered cities and bor- 
oughs throughout the state. 


EN YEARS OF CAMPAIGNING 
AGAINST TUBERCUI OSIS 


THAT THE anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign is being furthered throughout the 
United States along lines of more inten- 
sive as well as more co-ordinate endeavor 
was evident at the tenth annual meeting 
of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
held in Washington, D. C., May 7-8. 

Problems of particular interest relat- 
ing to family care as opposed to indi- 
vidual care, what to do with the dis- 
charged consumptive, the relation of 
childhood to tuberculosis, and the rela- 
tion of tuberculosis to the public health 
compaign with the possible expansion 
of work, were discussed. 

Dr. John H. Lowman of Cleveland, 
president of the association, sounded the 
keynote of the conference, pointing 


Y 


out that the time has come in the anti- 
tuberculosis movement to transfer in- 
terest in the individual alone to inter- 
est in the family as a unit of approach. 

“Too great individualism, too much 
concentration on the patient,” said he, 
“insulates too sharply the man in trou- 
ble as well as the social agent who 
strives to help him and isolates the so- 
ciety in which both are so intimately 
concerned. The tuberculosis question 
cannot be treated from the individual 
case.” 

Perhaps the most interesting discus- 
sion of the entire conference centered 
about the session devoted to Medical 
Examination of Employes. Dr. Theo- 
dore B. Sachs, president of the Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute, presided. Chi- 
cago’s experiment in this interesting 
work was told by Dr. Sachs, Dr. Harry 
FE. Mock, and Dr. James A. Britton of 
Chicago. The plan is to examine each 
applicant as he enters employment and 
to repeat the examinations thereafter 
every six months. In Chicago the 
workers are followed up in their homes 
by visiting nurses, who seek to protect 
the health of other members of the fam- 
ily. To this point Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, who discussed the subject. 
took vigorous exception. He favored 
the plan of medical examination but 
thought the follow-up work in the home 
by the employer might usurp the freec- 
dom of the home. 

The first section of the sociological 
section presented papers of unusual im- 
portance by Dr. William Charles White 
of Pittsburgh and Dr. James Alexander 
Miller of New York and Dr. John B. 
Hawes of Boston on problems related 
to the family and tuberculosis. Dr. 
White claimed that “all lines of tu- 
berculosis activity lead more or less di- 
rectly back to the great truth that most 
of the implantations of this disease oc- 
cur in childhood.” Dr. Miller thought 
that the time had come to discriminate 
with various cases dealt with, concen- 
trating work in places where the dan- 
ger is greatest and most acute. Dr. 
Hawes held that the direct infection of 
children by their parents or other mem- 
bers of the family who have tuberculo- 
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sis is very largely responsible for the 
spread of the disease. 

Dr. Charles F. Bolduan of New York, 
speaking on the Subsequent History of 
Cases Discharged from Tuberculosis 
Sanatoria, asked if the time had not 
come to stop advising consumptives as 
to the importance of fresh air in the 
home—in short, to stop telling them to 
do the impossible, unless we take ener- 
getic steps to place all needed things 
within their reach. It was easily seen 
that this matter of dealing justly with 
the discharged consumptive is one of 
the most acute problems of the anti- 
tuberculosis crusade. 

One of the most interesting discus- 
sions of the sociological section was that 
led by Frank H. Mann of New York 
on the question of open-air schools. 
From experiments in New York Mr. 
Mann is satisfied that extra feeding may 
be eliminated and that the provision for 
rest is not essential. All schools can 
now be open-air schools by simply open- 
ing the windows, allowing the children 
to wear their outdoor wraps and if de- 
sired asking them to bring a Junch from 
home. This discussion was supported 
by Lawrence Veiller, who said: “Pry 
open the windows in all class rooms in 
all. school houses in the United States.” 

Dr. Livingston Farrand, former exec- 
utive secretary of the association, who 
attended the conference as a delegate 
from Colorado, thought the success of 
an organization might be measured in 
a degree by the municipal co-operation 
it was able to secure. 

Dr. E. F. McCampbell’s paper on the 
State Health Department and the Tu- 
berculosis Problem held that tubercu- 
losis work in states such as Ohio could 
“ be carried on more effectively if it were 
co-ordinated under one state body, like 
the State Board of Health. He out- 
lined the work which is being carried 
on under the recently organized division 
of tuberculosis in his state, and spoke 
of the satisfactory progress which the 
anti-tuberculosis campaign is making. 

At the business session a resolution 
of appreciation was voted Dr. Farrand 
for the splendid work he accomplished 
with the national association in his ten 
years of service as executive secretary. 
Officers were elected as follows: presi- 
dent, Dr. George M. Kober, Washing- 
ton; vice-presidents, Lee K. Frankel, 
Ph.D., and Dr. W. Jarvis Barlow, Los 
Angeles; secretary, Dr. Henry Barton 
Jacobs, Baltimore; treasurer, William 
HW. Baldwin, Washington. 

At sessions of the National Confer- 
ence of tuberculosis secretaries, held 
in connection with the conference, pa- 
pers were read by Seymour H. Stone 
of Boston, Ernest D. Easton of New- 
ark, and Miss F. Elizabeth Crowell of 
New York. The following officers were 
elected: President, George J. Nelbach, 
New York, and secretary-treasurer, Sey- 
mour H. Stone, Boston. 


EETING MUNICIPAL NEEDS 
IN NEW YORK 


Municipat needs filled an import- 
ant part in the program of the New York 
City Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections held May 19-21. The practical 
value of considering such a subject was 
demonstrated when the various commit- 
tees appointed at last year’s conference 
to consider the question of municipal 
needs rendered accounts of their work. 

The city budget conference committee 
reported success in advising the Board 
of Estimate regarding its apportion- 
ments to civic and charitable enter- 
prizes; the family desertion committee 
reported an appropriation of $4,300 by 
the Board of Estimate for investigators 
in the desertion bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities; the committee 
on adequate appropriation for child-car- 


ing institutions reported an advance i 
rates paid for the care of dependent 
and delinquent children and the intro- 
duction of a standard system of book-: 
keeping in child-caring institutions. 

In discussing future municipal needs) 
Leo Arnstein, assistant to the president) 
of the Board of Aldermen, called atten- 
tion to the new committee on social 
welfare which the present administra- 
tion had created to offer suggestions and. 
formulate policies as health, charities’ 
and corrections. ‘ 

Other sessions considered Families, | 
Children, Delinquency, Public Health. 
and Settlements and Recreation. 

The officers elected for the next City | 
Conference are President, Thomas W. 
Hynes; Ist Vice-President, V. Everet | 
Macy; Treasurer, Edmund J. Butler; 
Secretary, John B. Prest. 


ON THE STAND—BY JOHN A. FITCH 


| NON THE ST. AGENCIES, SOCIALISM AND UNIONISM 


Probing the 
Causes of 


Unrest 
Ill 


The third of a series of interpre- 
tations of the hearing before the 
Federal Industrial Relations 
Commission by a staff represent- 
ative of The Survey. 
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With Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
heckling and challenging Morris Hill- 
quit, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Socialist Party, and with 
Mr. Hillquit baiting and worrying Mr. 
Gompers, the scene before the Federal 
Commission on Industrial Relations in 
New York city last week was intensely 
interesting, if not overwhelmingly edify- 
ing. 

The first half of the week was de- 
voted to a consideration of the problem 
of finding employment; the latter half 
gave opportunity to representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
Socialist Party and the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World to explain their pur- 
poses and methods. 

William Leiserson, superintendent of 
state employment offices in Wisconsin, 
had charge of the hearings on employ- 
ment. Witnesses, representing civic and 
philanthropic societies and public and 
private employment bureaus, were asked 
to give their views on the adequacy of 
existing agencies for distributing labor 
and for disseminating information re- 
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garding opportunities for employment. 

The private employment agents them- 
selves gave convincing evidence of their 
shortcomings. Total lack of co-operation, 
inability or unwillingness on the part of 
the average agent to investigate fully a 
call for labor, and a deeper concern for 
profits than for meeting the problem of 
unemployment, were some of the funda- 
mental defects which the testimony dis- 
closed. 

Mrs. S. J. Atwood, who has conducted 
an employment agency in New York for 
more than twenty years, and whose stan- 
dards were commended by many disin- 
terested witneses, told of a call last win- 
ter from near Albany for twenty-five 
men. Accidentally she discovered that 
five other agencies had received an iden- 
tical order from the same firm. She 
got the company on the long distance 


telephone and inquired whether they — 


needed 25 men or 150, They replied 
that twenty-five were wanted. Accord- 


ingly, she made no attempt to fill the © 


order. 


The other five agencies made no in- 
quiry, but sent men. 125 men there- 
fore reported for work, and the fitst 
twenty-five got the jobs. There was no 
other work in the vicinity, and the others 
had no alternative but to beat their way 
back to New York. 

James E. March, who for twenty-eight 
years held an exclusive contract for fur- 
nishing track laborers to the eastern 
divisions of the Erie Railroad, described 
his method of dealing with this labor. 
He charges the laborers a fee of 10 per 
cent of the first month’s wages (the 
railroad. pays them $1.25 a day). He 
houses them in box cars with wooden 
bunks built in, and charges each man 
a dollar for a mattress and a dollar 
and seventy-five cents for a blanket, In 
each camp he maintains a store or com- 
missary, 


and sells provisions to the — 


‘Common Welfare 
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-men, which they cook themselves. The 

amount the men have left at the end of 
a month, on a wage of $1.25 a day, 
‘may be imagined. March admitted that 
25 to 30 per cent of his men leave after 
every pay day. That enables him to send 
more men and get more fees. 

It is by such methods, students of the 
subject told the commission, that un- 
employed men tend to become unemploy- 
able. Mrs. Atwood declared that if 
there were 200,000 unemployed men in 
New York last winter, 100,000 of them 
were unemployable. 

The commission has a tentative plan, 

the essentials of which were favored by 
most of the witnesses, which is designed 
to remedy most of the obvious defects 
inherent in the present unregulated sys- 
tem of private agencies. By establish- 
ing a network of governmental labor ex- 
changes all over the country, and by 
Strictly supervising the private agencies 
and requiring them to make regular re- 
ports to the government, it would be 
possible to furnish reliable information 
to workers looking for jobs, and to em- 
ployers looking for help: With adequate 
inspection powers, which the plan also 
includes, the exploiting of men in labor 
camps could be greatly checked. 


‘\J INCENT ST. JOHN, secretary, 
and Joseph Ettor, general organizer, 
explained the policies and aims of the 
I. W. W. St. John declared that any 
methods in industrial difficulties that 
seemed to be effective would be favored 
by his organization. It would not stop 
at injury, either to property or persons. 
“Why should we hesitate about de- 
stroying property?” he asked. “It isn’t 
ours. Instead, the employer uses it to 
our disadvantage whenever he can. 
Furthermore, he isn’t careful about our 
property, our physical and mental power, 
the only property we have. He sends 
us into the mines as children, without a 
semblance of° an education, speeds us 
up, underpays us, wears-out our bodies, 
and then, without a thought for our 
well-being, throws us on the scrap heap 
or abandons us to the poor house when 
we are no longer useful.” 

Violence, he told the commission, is 
not the choice of the working people. 
It is forced upon them, and it is not to 
be expected that their ends can be ac- 
complished through its employment. 
Success depends on one thing only, an 
organization effective enough to secure 
control. Violence will then disappear. 

St. John and Ettor both declared that 
time contracts will not be made by the 
I. W. W. With a time contract an em- 
ployer has a period secure from de- 
mands on the part of labor in which he 
can make preparation for the conflict 
that may come. The workers, on 
the other hand, have given up their 
right to press any advantage that might 
arise during the term of the contract. 
The only I, W. W. contract that can 


be made with an employer is an agree- 
ment to go back to work when the em- 
ployer is ready to establish the condi- 
tions that may have been demanded. 

In answer to a question as to whether 
the I. W. W. favors arbitration, Ettor 
replied that the policy of having ques- 
tions threshed out by committees of em- 
ployers and workmen is favored. He 
said the organization would be opposed 
to bringing in an outsider because the 
third man in an industrial dispute is 
usually an employer “who has so or- 
ganized his own business as to have time 
to engage in a social sport known as 
‘civic duty.’ ” 

The present paid-up membership of 
the I. W. W., according to St. John, is 
just over 14,000. 


M ORRIS HILLQUIT was delegated 
by the Socialist Party to explain 
that movement to the commission. He 
declared that the growth of the factory 
system had so changed conditions that 
it had led to the separation of society 
into two distinct classes, the capitalist, 
or employing class, and the workers. 

When Mr. Hillquit left the stand, 
Chairman Walsh announced that Sam- 
uel Gompers would cross-examine Mr. 
Hillquit, after which the tables would 
be turned and Mr. Hillquit would cross- 
examine Mr. Gompers. For the better 
part of two days, then, from Thursday 
noon to Saturday noon, there was a 
battle of wits between these two men. 

It was not a debate. Each directed 
his best energies to putting the other 
“in a hole.” Gompers’ attitude was one 
of scorn for the “dreamers” of the So- 
cialist Party. Hillquit considered the 
present leaders of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor “somewhat archaic, 
somewhat antiquated, and not progres- 
sive enough” to meet the economic prob- 
lems arising today. 

Mr. Gompers read into the record ex- 
tracts from articles and speeches by 
Eugene V. Debs. He developed the fact 
that Debs was one of the original mem- 
bers of the I. W. W. and asked whether 
the attitude of the man who has been 
three times the candidate of the Social- 
ist Party for president did not indicate 
that Socialists are opposed to the trade 
union movement. 

Mr. Hillquit admitted that Debs, 
though he has left the I. W. W., is of 
the opinion that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is not well adapted to 
promoting the interests of wage-earn- 
ers. But Mr. Hillquit denied that this 
in any way committed the Socialist 
Party to that idea. Personally, while 
not agreeing with the present leaders, 
he thought the federation is going for- 
ward and is serving the working peo- 
ple. He said he was opposed to the 
I. W. W., but he thought its existence 
has a significance that leaders of the 
older organization have failed to recog- 
nize. He charged the federation with 


having been slow to look out for ‘the 
interests of the unskilled laborers. 

To this Mr. Gompers replied that the 
federation is spending more time and 
money on organizing the unskilled than 
on any other one object. They have 
organized in a single year, he declared, 
more unskilled workers than the entire 
membership of the I. W. W. 

With Mr. Gompers on the stand, 
Mr. Hillquit endeavored to show that 
the A. F. of L. is in favor of the Social- 
ist platform. He secured from the wit- 
ness the admission that every plank in 
the legislative program is favored by 
the A. F. of L. except the minimum 
wage and legislative regulation of hours 
of labor for men. 

“Then you agree with the Socialists?” 
suggested Hillquit. 

“Before the Socialists had thought of 
those things the trade union men were 
working for them,’ replied Gompers. 
“You have purloined your planks from 
the labor movement.” 

Mr. Hillquit tried to get from the wit- 
ness a statement of how far the trade 
unions are likely to go in their demands. 
“Will there ever come a time when the 
workers will be satisfied?” 

“Not if I know human nature,” re- 
plied Mr. Gompers. He would not say, 
however, that the workers will continue 
until they secure the “full product of 
their toil.” 

“The intelligent workmen,” said Mr. 
Gompers, “prefer to deal with today’s 
problems, in order to make tomorrow 
better than today, rather than to con- 
cern themselves with a picture and a 
dream.” 

“Has the American Federation of 
Labor a philosophy and a purpose, or 
is it only working blindly from day to 
day?” asked Mr. Hillquit. 

Mr. Gompers refused to answer this 
question, declaring it insulting. 

Mr. Hillquit drew from the witness 
the statement that the interests of em- 
ployers and their workmen are not har- 
monious and cannot be made so. He 
then criticised Mr. Gompers for his af- 
filiation with the National Civic Feder- 
ation. To this Mr. Gompers replied 
that he would accept the aid of anyone 
in furthering the interests of labor. 


N Saturday morning Max Hayes, 
an organizer of the Typographical 
Union, explained his position as a Social- 
ist and a member ‘of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The aims of the two 
organizations were in his opinion, quite 
consistent. He pointed out that the Fed- 
eration has never taken official action 
with respect to the minimum wage. The 
Ohio Federation of Labor and many 
other labor bodies are on record as fav- 
oring such legislation. He also insisted 
that the federation is taking an interest 
in the unskilled, and is moving, though 
not as fast as he would desire, toward 
the industrial form of organization. 


HE group of national social organi- 

zations which center their annual 
meetings around those of the parent 
body, the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, have always proved 
a quickening force in the conference 
city. This was peculiarly the case in 
Memphis. 

It seemed quite in keeping that a con- 
ference at which the keynote of the 
presidential address was efficient public 
service in the county should be held in a 
community which has achieved commis- 
sion government for the city of Mem- 
phis and in part for Shelby county. 

Memphis is interesting and good to 
look upon. Here is a city which is 
ringed round with a green boulevard and 
has preserved in broad acres of park- 
land the trees and flowers just as they 
grew when Chief Chisca led the Chick- 
asaws west from the seaboard to the 
Mississippi; a city which, without a 
break from Mark Twain’s river days, 
has rendered notable medical service to 
its residents and to the strangers with- 
in its water gates; a city whose Juve- 
nile Court not only deals with delin- 
quents but supervises the newsboys, re- 
warding those who toe its mark with 
the most profitable corners, and licenses 
the caddies on the public golf links; a 
city, half black, that has found an ef- 
ficient working basis for its white and 
colored charities; a community which 
has taught Negro gangs on the cotton 
presses to work with something like the 
speed and precision of New England 
factory hands while, a block distant, the 
typical darky drives a meandering mule 
to a creaking two-wheeled cart, singing 
the while in pure content at the sun 
which warms his back. 

Memphis has historical background 
for its organized health work and its 
organized charities in the latest and 
worst of its yellow fever epidemics, 
that of 1878. The plague which re- 
duced the population, by death and re- 
moval, from 100,000 to 10,000, led to 
the installing of one of the first city 
sewer systems in the country, by Colonel 
Waring, then a young engineer in New 
England who was yet to make his mark 
as the man who wiped New York clean. 
And it led, through the pressing need of 
the stricken families, to a visit by Gen- 
eral Roelif Brinckerhoff who helped the 
women’s clubs organize their charities 
to’ displace police doles. 

One of the impressive factors in the 
social welfare of Memphis is the As- 
sociated Charities under the picturesque 
leadership of James P. Kranz, its gen- 
eral secretary. There was much talk of 
the socialized police of Memphis. There 
are one hundred patrolmen, every one 
of whom is familiar with the work of 
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the Associated Charities, and will refer 
any street applicant to its office. 

Recently an emergency call came to 
the Associated Charities just as Kranz 
was leaving to keep an important ap- 
pointment. After writing out a grocery 
order he asked the police captain to 
request the patrolman on the beat from 
which the application came, to call at 
the house and leave the order if he 
found conditions bad, summoning an am- 
bulance if he found sickness. At eight 
o’clock that night Kranz received a tele- 
phone message from the captain saying 
that there was no acute illness, but that 
there did seem to be a lack of food and 
the patrolman had left the grocery or- 
der. 

This forty-first National Conference 
of Charities and Correction had thus an 
interesting setting and it developed un- 
usual features. It was the first to be 
attended by a delegation from the trades 
and labor council, marshalled in by 
President Graham Taylor himself, and 
by a squad of policemen who heard the 
discussions before the corrections com- 
mittee. And it took a friendly but strong 
hand in various local problems. 

The local matter that may very 
likely stick longest in the memories of 
the delegates and the crops of the Mem- 
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phians was the red light district. At the 

first meeting of the social hygiene sec- 
tion, Rabbi Emanuel Sternheim of 
Greenville, Miss., rose in the discussion 
to brand the Memphis district as the 
worst he had ever seen. He told of 
leading a party of conference members 
through its streets the night before— 
Sunday night—and called upon the con- 
ference to put their shoulders to the 
wheel of reform. Nightly thereafter, 
conference members, men and women, . 
in twos and threes and larger parties, 
followed in his steps. 

They saw much to condemn: a tol- 
erated district a stone’s throw from 
Main street; open advertisement in the 
names on the doors and the bright lights 
in the halls; women soliciting from the 
steps and on the sidewalks and, in at 
least one case, a young girl acting as 
lure; pianos playing, automobiles wait- 
ing, young fellows going “down the 
line’ from house to house. 

Those of the conference who went 
into the houses included Maude E. 
Miner of Waverley House, New York, 
Martha P. Falconer of Sleighton Farm, 
near Philadelphia, and others who have 
broad experience with delinquent girls 
and in controlling vice. They saw more. 
The girls are younger than in many 
cities—Miss Miner found at least two 
of 18 years—and all are American born 
of American stock, the daughters of 
Tennessee and Alabama, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma and Mississippi. 

The district does not segregate vice 
here more than elsewhere. Memphis 
has scattered parlor houses, lodging 
houses, flats in business blocks, hotels 
which admit unlawful trade, street walk- 
ing, and at least one amusement park 
dance hall in which supervision, if there 
be any, fails to purge its floor of the 
freest mingling of girls from shops and 
girls from Gayoso street. j 

Many of the people of Memphis re- 
sented all this as prying. They felt that 
their guests were exceeding the priv- 
ileges of hospitality in thus overhauling 
the social plumbing and peeping behind 
discreetly closed doors to see if the serv- 
ants had swept the corners clean. But 
others were willing to listen. 

Miss Miner, Mrs. Falconer, James B. 
Reynolds and Dr. William F. Snow of 
the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, Frederick H. Whitin of the Com- 
mittee of Fourteen in New York, con-. 
ferred with the mayor, the chief of 
police, the chief probation officer of the 
Juvenile Court and made some progress. 

They found city officials pretty firm in 
the belief that conditions are not bad 
and that the 2l-year age of consent was 
a real protection. But the latter com- 
fortable assurance fell before Miss 
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‘Miner who showed that the law is a 
dead letter because of a qualification. 
The age fixed is 21, unless a girl has 
previously led an immoral life, when it 
‘is 12. Thus a girl of 16—or of 13— 
found in a disorderly house is not pro- 
tected because she is quite obviously 
leading an immoral life. The statute 
fixes 21, the fact 12, which is perhaps 
as exact a reversal of a law’s plain in- 
tent as could anywhere be found. Furth- 
ermore, the police pass on the age of 
girls arriving in town and their whole 
procedure has been to ask the girl her 
age and solemnly set it down. 

The suggestion left with the city of- 
ficials was, for local reasons, not to fol- 
low the recent example of some other 
southern cities in trying to make a clean 
sweep of the district—not to snuff the 
ted lights in one big snuff, for fear 
they might gain strength of the city’s 
indifference to burn the brighter. But 
gradually, house by house, to close 
up the district, as Pittsburgh did. To 
see to it that when an establishment 
failed or was closed, no other opened 
there or elsewhere to take its place, so 
that there would be a permanent net 
gain of one. 

The time for such action seemed ripe. 
It was the unanimous testimony of the 
madams that their business has been 
hard hit by the state prohibition law. 
Two houses have closed in the best- 
paying block. None of the others dares 
sell liquor except the very light “Brew- 
ette,’ malted with such an infinitesimal 
amount of alcohol that it ducks under 
the law. The city has a reputation 
among traveling men and other tran- 
sients of being “closed.” If music were 
prohibited now so that boys would not 
go there to dance—if prostitution were 
reduced to a sheer case of prostitution 
without the spangles of amusement—a 
forward step would be taken. 

The real case against a segregated 
district was brought home by Mr. Rey- 
folds at an evening meeting in the Or- 
pheum theater. More than one thousand 
people were present, half of them Mem- 
phians. ‘ 

“I visited -last night the segregated 
district of Memphis, located in the popu- 
lous quarter of the city,’ he said. “I 
saw not only lewd men and women open- 
ly bartering, but in their midst groups 
of children, boys and girls, in plain 
sight and hearing of the noisy solicita- 
tion from the windows, obscene talk and 
gestures on the sidewalk—a day and 
night school of poisonous precept and 
example. Fifteen or twenty years hence, 
some of these children will come before 
the bar of justice for crimes of pas- 
sion or lawlessness. But one who should 
be indicted as an accessory before the 
fact of their crimes will not stand with 
them before the bar of justice. That 
one is the city of Memphis, responsible 
for creating and continuing their com- 
pulsory training in debauchery.” 

There is a spirit of indifference to 
prostitution in the town that was hard 
for some visitors to understand. It has 
roots, perhaps, in the preoccupation of a 
people sorely tried, harassed by war and 
smitten by plague, only recently coming 
to its own as a community; perhaps in 
an wumconscious recognition of the hu- 


man quality of the prostitute which is 
enduringly expressed in that most cur- 
10us monument in its cemetery—a mon- 
ument to a prostitute erected by sub- 
scription. During the decimating yellow 
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fever epidemic of the 70’s, the keeper 
of the largest brothel in town turned 
her house into a hospital, her girls into 
nurses and spent her capital for the sick. 
When she died, some of her fellow 
townsmen marked her grave with a 
monument. 

But at least one woman in Memphis 
has seen the handwriting on the wall. 
She is the keeper of a brothel, a recent 
arrival who was driven out of a similar 
occupation in Washington when Con- 
gress passed the Kenyon bill. She went 
to the big evening meeting of the social 
hygiene section with a delegate from 
Washington, heard the speakers from 
out of town and looked at the faces of 
the audience from in town. As they 
went out she said, “Well, I see I’ve got 
to move again.” 


The “new democracy” appeared at 
Memphis, not as a program topic for 
discussion but as an issue live enough 
to concern very pointedly the conference 
organization itself. For the committee 
on nominations submitted a recommen- 
dation for a radical change in the 
method of electing the president and 
the conference voted to have a special 
committee consider and report next year 
on ways in which the rank and file of 
the membership may express more di- 
rectly and definitely its preference for 
president. And in the sessions of the 
National Federation of Settlements a 
vigorous discussion arose over the rela- 
tions of trustees to residents in the con- 
trol of settlement policies and activities. 

Dissatisfaction with the present 
method of choosing the conference pres- 
ident was apparent in a twofold way. 
Some of the public charity officials com- 
plained that the conference had come 
under the domination of a “charity 
trust” with an “interlocking directorate” 
of leaders in the field of voluntary ef- 
fort. They contended that the public 
officials were not getting a square deal, 
that in ten years only one president had 
been chosen from the group. 

This complaint was very effectively 
answered by the fact that of this year’s 
nominating committee all but two were 
public charity officials, and by the ap- 
plause which greeted the reading of the 
names of the presidents of the last de- 
cade representing North and South, 
Catholic, Protestant and Jew, public 
and volunteer workers. 

Entirely distinct from this complaint 
was the dissatisfaction of the nominat- 
ing committee with the present method 
as seeming to give ground for such a 
complaint to arise. It saw that the 
present method, under which the con- 
ference votes on the adoption of the 
report of the nominating committee im- 
mediately after the report is rendered, 
gives no time for members to consider 
the report or whether they may 
desire to make nominations from the 
floor. Throughout the membership there 
was almost unanimous feeling that 
twenty-four hours should elapse be- 
tween the report and the action of the 
conference upon it. 

Recognizing that “a sentiment exists 
that not sufficient opportunity is afford- 
ed for individual choice in the selection 
of officers,” the committee recommended 
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the following plan: committee on nom- 
inations to be appointed by the president 
as at present; three nominees for presi- 
dent to be reported by it not later than 
three days before the close of the con- 
ference; members of the conference to 
vote by ballot on these nominees on a 
day designated by the nominating com- 
mittee; the balance of the ticket to be 
submitted by the committee as at pres- 
ent, after the result of the election of 
the president is declared. 

This plan was vigorously criticized 
on two grounds—that it was not dem- 
ocratic enough in that only members 
present at the conference would have 
opportunity to vote, and that it would 
inject into the conference electioneer- 
ing, which everyone felt would be un- 
fortunate.. A further point against it 
was that each year there would be pres- 
ent a large proportion of new members 
from the conference city, unacquainted 
with the traditions and methods of the 
organization, 

Some of the members felt that these 
objections would be overcome and a 
better method provided if there were 
held each year a few weeks before the 
conference a preferential vote, members 
being asked to fill in a ballot giving the 
nominating committee their first, sec- 
ond and third choices for president, this 
vote, however, not to be binding on the 
committee. 

These members also felt that an un- 
derlying cause for dissatisfaction exists 
in the present provision whereby all ex- 
presidents of the conference are mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 

Without considering any of these sug- 
gestions, the recommendation of the 
nominating committee being the only 
one actually before the conference, it 
was voted that the president appoint a 
committee to report next year on var- 
ious plans for giving the members of 
the conference larger participation in 
the choice of officers. Members were 
urged to submit their views and sug- 
gestions to this committee. A resolu- 
tion was also passed requesting the pres- 
ident to appoint in the near future the 
nominating and organization commit- 
tees for next year and to urge the nom- 
inating committee to utilize such means 
as it sees fit to take the entire member- 
ship into its councils. 

Some sentiment arose favoring a 
change of name, and a resolution was 
introduced that the body be called the 
National Conference of Social Better- 
ment Agencies. This resolution was also 


referred to a committee to report next 
year. 


The race question was among those 
present, though it bore no credentials as 
a delegate. A Negro woman from 
Illinois was refused registration in the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction by a clerk employed by the 
local committee, until Graham Taylor 
peremptorily ordered that her name be 
entered. The sessions of the Southern 
Sociological Conference were adjourned 
from the Orpheum theater to a white 
church in order that the Negro members 


might sit on the main floor with their 
fellow members. 

And a front attack was made on both 
the national and the southern bodies by 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. W. E. 
Burghardt DuBois, Joel E. Spingarn of 
New York and Prof. William Pickens 
of Talladega College spoke at a meet- 
ing advertised in the papers for “all 
persons who love the truth and dare 
to hear it.” 

Dr. Spingarn, who was formerly a 
member of the faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity, declared that the movement for 
the protection of the black man from 
exploitation could expect no assistance 
whatever from the “social uplift” forces 
which were assembled in Memphis. 

“The social workers of today,” he de- 
clared, “occupy the same obstructive :po- 
sition on this problem that the church 
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workers occupied during the days of 
Garrison and Phillips. They are opposed 
to any discussion of the fundamentals of 
the race question because they are 
afraid that it will offend the South, and 
check their own timid propaganda. 

“Tf you go to a social worker who is 
interested in stopping child labor and 
you suggest to him that the labor of 
Negro children in the fields ought to be 
stopped, he says, ‘hush, hush!’ and in 
visible alarm shuts carefully his office 
door.” 

Many of the “social uplifters” heard 
the speech, though this meeting was en- 
tirely apart from their big group of 
conferences. But they heard, too, other 
speeches by and about Negroes that 
stuck in their minds as some of the 
big outstanding features of a solid week 
of good speaking. 

Booker T. Washington, before the 
National Conference of Charities, car- 
ried strong conviction of his point that 
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the situation of the Negro farmer is not © 
essentially different from that of the 
white; that comfortable houses, rich” 
fertilizer, intelligent farming, proper 
tools, a little ready cash and good schools 
have precisely the same effect on both 
races. He carried conviction, too, in 
his emphatic statement that, for the 
tural Negro, the recent prohibition laws 
have been exceeded in importance only 
by the emancipation proclamation. 

And white men, from North and 
South, joined heartily in the rolling 
waves of applause—and of southern 
song—which greeted him from the col- 
ored members and audience of the 
Southern Sociological Conference. Like 
a prophet, not of his people but of the 
South, Dr. Washington outlined the fu- 
ture of the Negro race. He disposed of 
the old objection that “niggers can’t take 
care of themselves” by asking the audi- — 
ence how often they had seen a black 
hand extended on the street for charity. 
He demanded justice for the Negro, be- 
cause not only the progress of the black 
man is stifled by ignorance and vice, but 
the progress of white folk, too, since 
science has proved how environment 
stamps the character of the individual. 

Two other Negro speakers brought by 
the Southern Sociological Conference 
left lasting impressions. 

One was Major R. R. Moton, the com- 
mandant of cadets at Hampton, who 
was described by a southerner present 
as one of the biggest and blackest and 
best of Negroes. Giving all due credit 
to.the white race for what it has ac- 
complished, he would rather be a Negro 
today than a white man, he said, for 
the backward condition of his race gives 
the Negro leader opportunities for ser- 
vice that no white man is offered by the 
white race. The backwardness of the 
Negro is the exact measure of the Negro 
leader’s opportunity. Booker Washing- 
ton, he said, had a greater opportunity 
than Woodrow Wilson. The other was 
Dr. C. V. Roman, a witty colored phy- 
sician of Nashville. He contended that 
real religion is a tremendous force for 
health and hygiene, and called on the 
record of venereal disease to prove it. 
He gave his audience a sentence that 
was repeated over and again during the 
conference: “Renounce the impossible 
and co-operate with the inevitable.” A 
southern white woman, a social worker, 
confessed that never before that evening 
had she heard a Negro speak in public, 
nor heard of Dr. Roman, though she, 
too, came from Nashville. 

If the conference as a whole, or in 
any large part, thought of race problems 
it did not give evidence of it. The con- 
ference was there to discuss social prob- 
lems, and the Negro, halving the popu- 
lation, was a big factor in them. 

And the things the conference actually 
saw and heard were interesting. There 
was the Southern Congress with its 
black members and speakers; the Mem- 
phis Associated Charities with its Negro 
committee an involute part of the or- 
ganized charity that serves the whole 
community, but raising part of its own 
funds and proceeding by action of its 
own committee. 
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Children 


The committee on children catered to 
a variety of interests in its program, 
from infant and child hygiene to the 
outlining of a comprehensive plan of 
state legislation affecting children. One 
session was given up to protective so- 
cieties, and another to the organizations 
that care for dependent children, while 
the general session dealt with the pro- 
motion of child hygiene, the prevention 
of child labor, and the improvement of 
elementary education in their relation 
to the conservation of the child. 

In her Suggestions for Teaching the 
Hygiene of Childhood, Dr. Frances 
Sage Bradley of Atlanta recommended 
the holding of children’s health confer- 
ences in connection with schools, 
churches and other organizations, to 
meet the needs of the great mass of 
ordinary children who stand between 
the delicate babies benefited by the baby 
clinic and the exceptional children of 
the prize baby contest. 

The special need of the rural child 
was considered from another point of 
view by C. C. Carstens of Boston in a 
section meeting given up to the con- 
sideration of the newer methods of chil- 
dren’s protective work. The moral con- 
ditions in the small towns and villages 
and in the country are frequently de- 
plorable, and any social agency entering 
the rural field must be prepared to carry 
on all the varieties of work divided in 
the cities among many. 

Roy Smith Wallace of Philadelphia 
took up the new spirit of the work of 
protective societies in cities and empha- 
sized the fact that the progressive socie- 
ties of this class no longer regarded 
their chief task as the rescue of the 
child from intolerable home conditions, 
but rather the treatment of the family 
as a whole, and the rehabilitation of 
the home, if possible. 


Standards of Efficiency in Child Care 
was the topic considered from the points 
of view of care in institutions, by 
Charles H. Johnson; in boarding homes, 
by Edwin D. Solenberger; and in free 
family homes by Wilfred S. Reynolds. 
Mr. Johnson urged every institution to 
ask itself the searching questions, 
What does this particular institution 
stand for?—What is its educational, so- 
cial, moral and economic value to the 
community ? 

Mr. Solenberger considered that 
boarding children in family homes com- 
bines many of the advantages of both 
institutions and of placing in free homes, 
giving the child the advantage of home 
care under the supervision and control 
of the agency responsible for the child. 

Mr. Reynolds described the natural 
reaction that had occurred in recent 
years against the placing-out of all sorts 
and conditions of children in free 
homes. 


The discussion brought out a strong 
feeling of opposition on the part of 
many delegates to the placing of chil- 
dren in states at a distance from the 
placing organization’s central office 
without much more careful arrange- 
ments for responsible supervision than 
have ordinarily been in vogue. 
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Roger N. Baldwin of St. Louis, in 
answering the question, How Shall We 
Frame a Consistent Public Policy for 
Children? pointed to the chaos now ex- 
isting in the various states in the stand- 
ards for the education and, protection 
of normal and abnormal children, and 
advocated the preparation of a model 
state children’s code. 

Such a code should include the pro- 
tection of the birth of children by 
eugenic regulations, legislation regard- 
ing employment of mothers before and 
after confinement, the reporting of 
births, and the regulation of midwifery, 
relief to poor mothers, support from 
fathers for illegitimate children, com- 
pulsory education laws, state wide edu- 
cational system, provision for compre- 
hensive juvenile court system, provision 
for the relief of destitute children, and 
state supervision of child-caring agen- 
cies, 

At the general session of the children’s 
committee the topic of the Conservation 
of the Child was treated under the 
three heads of the promotion of child 
hygiene, the prevention of child labor, 
and the function of the school. 

Sherman C. Kingsley of Chicago 
pointed out that the causes of death 
and disease in later life were being in- 
creasingly traced back to the neglect of 
child hygiene, that the mortality in the 


first year of life was so great as to rank 
infancy with the extra-hazardous occu- 
pations, and that only by putting into 
practice our present knowledge of child 
hygiene can we lay firm foundations for 
the health of the race. 

Professor W. K. Tate of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers wanted 
rural social centers in the South con- 
sisting of groups of workers, including 
the teacher, the minister and the visiting 
nurse centering about the school house, 
with a practice farm in connection. 

A. J. McKelway reviewed the achieve- 
ments of ten years of child labor re- 
form, calling attention to the fact that 
it was the Atlanta conference of 1903 
that marked the beginning of the new 
era for social reform in the southern 
states, and that at this conference the 
late Edgar Gardner Murphy, of Ala- 
bama, made his eloquent appeal for the 


treatment of the abuse of child labor 
on broad national lines. In 1904 the 
National Child Labor Committee was 
organized, and now every state in the 
Union has some legisiation protecting its 
working children. But in only a few 
States is there adequate provision made 
for the employment of sufficient inspec- 
tors to enforce the laws. The federal 
bill now pending in Congress is looked to 


as the means of effecting a great and 
permanent reform of these conditions. 
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Families 


The committee on the family and the 
community was charged with the duty 
of considering several interests in its 
program—those of charity organization 
work, rural improvement, and the re- 
lation of business to philanthropy. 

All of these were presented at the 
Sunday evening general session. The 
report of the committee on Charity Or- 
ganization Ideals presented by the 
chairman, Eugene T. Lies, general sup- 
erintendent of the United Charities of 
Chicago, was a defense against the 
critics of organized charity and a vigor- 
ous portrayal of the development of 
this field. It was shown that in this day 
of many social movements the hard won 
experience as to method and goals of 
the charity organizations offered guid- 
ing lines for all. 

Edward T. Devine’s paper on Philan- 
thropy and Business traced the evolution 
of the idea of human welfare within the 
commercial and industrial field. It will 
be published in full in a later issue of 
THE SuRVEY. 

Sophonisba P. Breckinridge of Chicago 
gave an illuminating picture of a family 
set down in one of our large cities, borne 
down upon by scores of influences, 
handicapped by racial and national res- 
ervations of all sorts. An incisive yet 
broad sympathy was shown to be neces- 
sary if the real state of the family group 
was to be understood and bettered. 

Clarence Poe, editor of the Progres- 
sive Farmer captivated the audience 
with his plea for a discriminating under- 
standing of the problems of rural life. 
He pictured the serious lacks of ordi- 
nary social opportunities in many coun- 
try districts both North and South. 

The Culture of Family Life was treated 
from the religious, the recreational, 
the correctional, the settlement worker’s 
and the charity worker’s standpoints. 
These discussions and indeed all the 
papers. presented at the different meet- 
ings of this section emphasized the fun- 
damental importance of the family group 
as. the center of our social life. This 
group needs® intensive study from all 
sides by social workers. Being pulled 
upon from the exterior as never before, 
its relationships to every phase of en- 
vironment require keen diagnosis if re- 
habilitation plans are to be of any value. 

Prof. John L. Coulter pointed out that 
the roving farmer was one of the great 
hindrances to community betterment and 
to personal and family betterment. Ever 
on the move, he cares nothing for the 
development of health facilities. co-op- 
erative marketing and the like. He does 
not improve his skill for he has only 
small interest in results. His children, 
shifting from school to school, are at a 
great disadvantage. Not only farm 
ownership but long tenantry would be 
a solution. 

Booker T. Washington. in a strong 
address on the Rural Negro in the 
South, prescribed better housing, regu- 
larity of pay to employes, better schools, 
better police protection, measures for 
increasing efficiency, and abstinence from 
liquors as six of the most important 
helps for the farm Negro’s welfare. 
Seven million out of nine million Ne- 


groes in the South are on farms. With- 
out them, southern farming could not 
be carried on. Ownership of farms by 
Negroes has increased between 1900 and 
1910 from $177,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty to $492,000,000 worth, representing 
twenty millions of acres of land. Dr. 
Washington believed simple rural life 
rather than complicated city life, and 
remaining in the South, are the best 
things for the Negro. 

A thorough discussion of family re- 
habilitation work was had at the final 
session of this committee. The subject 
was treated from the mental and the 
moral side; from the standpoint of south- 
ern conditions, with reference to racial 
and national characteristics and ef- 
ficiency of charity workers. “Know 
your family, detach it from the large 
groups, see it on all sides as a com- 
posite,’ was the counsel that predomi- 
nated in each speech. 


Neighborhoods e 


The large place of recreation in the 
movement toward democracy was the 
main emphasis of the committee on 
neighborhood development. Right to 
leisure and use of leisure were consid- 
ered in their bearing not merely on each 
individual’s “pursuit of happiness,” but 
on the development of citizens’ and 
neighbors’ faculties for knowing, trust- 
ing and working with each other—so 
essential in progress toward real de- 
mocracy. 

In the absence of Mary E. McDowell, 
Harriet Vittum, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity Settlement, Chicago, served as 
chairman of the committee. The sec- 
tion meetings were devoted to very con- 
crete and practical descriptions of how 
neighborhood development: through rec- 
reation is actually going on in many 
communities, and the general session 
conducted by the committee was a not- 
able discussion of “recreation and social 
progress” from the standpoint of the 
community, the settlement, the church 
and the school. Miss Vittum brought 
out impressively the overwhelming ex- 
tent to which the community rather than 
thé individual determines the social op- 
portunities of everyone. She made her 
point vivid by telling the story of four 
young murderers who had grown up in 
the largest Polish colony of Chicago. 
“They did not choose the saloon for 
their social center,” she declared, “the 
city chose it for them, by not providing 
something better.” 

A new point of view was taken by 
Clarence A. Perry in his discussion of 
social center work in the schools. He 
urged that while the schools are not serv- 
ing the recreation movement by utilizing 
their plants as social centers. such ac- 
tivities are on their part rendering val- 
uable aid to the primary purpose of 
schools—through humanizing and vital- 
izing school work. 

The bad influence of the cheap candy 
store was convincingly described by 
George A. Bellamy of Hiram House, 
Cleveland. It is the poor child’s club, 
he said, in the same way that “the saloon 
is the poor man’s club.” It keeps open 
late, encourages loafing, allows both 
sexes to congregate in demoralizing fa- 
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miliarity,, and ~ stimulates gambling 
through its “grab bags” with chances 
for prizes. It graduates its frequenters 
into pool rooms, which in turn pass the 
youth on to the saloon and vicious re-— 
sort. 

From providing such recreation as it 
can in its own plant, the church, said : 
the Rev. Harry F. Ward, of the Metho- 
dist Federation for Social Service, mustit 
go on to the larger effort for giving 
recreative opportunities. to all young 
people, through community facilities. It 
was pathetic, he said, to see rabbis de- 
fending gunmen when religion had fail- 
ed to defend its own youth in the pres-— 
ence of the breakdown of ot 


life. Recreation no more than educa- 
tion should be under church control; 
the state should provide it in the inter- 
ests of better citizenship, and the ele- 
ment of private profit should be no more 
a factor™than it is in education. The 
two great sins against children, Mr. 
Ward declared to be child labor and 
commercialized play. F 

The character-building value of rec- 
reation was emphasized and Mr. Ward 
sententiously remarked that if you want 
to know how religious a man is watch’ 
him, not listening to a sermon but play- 
ing a game of golf or going camping. 

The church’s contribution to the rec- 
reation movement is to make clear its 
religious values and necessity. The soul 
and spirit of a people are shown in two 
forms of association—worship and play. 
If we can learn as a people to play we 
shall be creating new forces of life for 
the people. 


Corrections 


One of the greatest of American prob- 
lems, that of the misdemeanant or short- 
term prisoner, the one who receives a 
jail or workhouse sentence, was discuss- 
ed by the committee on corrections. 
The report of the committee by Amos 
W. Butler, of Indiana, the chairman, 
dealt with the treatment of the misde-- 
meanant covering the ground from his 
arrest to his release from imprisonment. 
The report quoted statistics from a 
special bulletin of the Census Bureau 
to the effect that nearly a half million 
persons are committed to county and 
municipal prisons in the course of a 
year, under sentence or for non-pay- 
ment of fine. The jails where they 
are confined have been termed train- 
ing schools in crime; the fee system 
leads to great abuses; the idleness in 
local ‘institutions is demoralizing and 
degenerating; the police are dominated 
by politics. While prison reforms are 
coming with surprising rapidity, they 
have been confined largely to the felon. 
The misdemeanant has been neglected. 

The program of the committee was 
designed to bring out the newer thought 
which has led to humanizing the courts, 
to giving the prisoner an opportunity to 
earn the money to pay his fine and costs 
and make restitution for his wrong-do- 
ing; to release on probation; to the col- 
ony or farm system of outdoor employ- 
ment; to the indeterminate sentence and 
conditional release on parole under prop- 
er supervision. 

It was brought out that most of 
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_ reforms advocated by the committee are 


in actual operation somewhere. It but 
remains for the states to seek them out 
and profit by the experience gained. 
Judge James A. Collins told how, as 
police judge of Indianapolis, he carried 


out his aim of administering justice tem- 


_pered with humanity. Of 7,500 misde- 


meanants in whose case he suspended 
judgment, less than three per cent were 


returned for a subsequent offense. In 


four years he succeeded in reducing jail 


and workhouse commitments fifty per 


cent. ¢ 

Splendid success under the probation 
system in Massachusetts was reported 
by Edwin Mulready. Judge Bacon of 
Memphis endorsed the newer methods. 


Dr. W. H. Oates described a remarkable 


transformation in jail conditions in Ala- 
bama as a result of state inspection and 
a certain degree of state control. 

But of all the reforms in the treat- 


ment of the misdemeanant that which 


attracted most attention was the state 
farm, as described by W. H. Whittaker, 
superintendent of the District of Colum- 


bia farm at Occoquan, and by Dr. J. T. 


Gilmore who has charge of the farm at 
Guelph, Ontario. At Occoquan there 
are 1,150 acres of land and varied in- 
dustries are operated by the prisoners. 
The average sentence is 35 days. The 
farm at Guelph is smaller, but is oper- 
ated along similar lines. At neither 
place are locks and bars and weapons 
found necessary. The whole treatment 
is a complete departure from old-time 
methods, and its results are infinitely 
more effective and humane. 

That outdoor employment is possible 
for women as well as men _ was 
brought out by other speakers. Dr. 
Edith Spaulding of Massachusetts, and 
Martha P. Falconer, of Pennsylvania, 
told of advance steps in eastern states 
in the treatment of women misdemean- 
ants. Mrs. Falconer emphasized the ad- 
vantages to be gained by having women 
officers over women offenders and by 
maintaining them absolutely apart from 
delinquent girls. 

One of the meetings of the com- 
mittee was given over to a considera- 
tion of outdoor labor for state convicts. 
Virginia’s experience in employing pris- 
oners on public roads was described by 
Major J. B. Woods, superintendent of 
the Virginia Penitentiary. Whatever 


' may be said of its success from a busi- 


ness viewpoint, Major Wood impressed 
upon his hearers that road work does 
nothing to reform a prisoner; that it is 
unfair to subject him to the temptation 
of killing the guard when the only 
thing between him and freedom is the 
guard’s suit of citizen’s clothes; that not 


all prisoners are suitable for road work; : 


that the death rate is higher in the 
camps than in the prison; that above all 
the state cannot afford to return a pris- 
oner to his community, at the end of 
his sentence, with nothing but a suit 
of clothes and transportation home. 
Similar views as to road work were 
expressed by Prof. C. S. Potts, of the 
University of Texas who deplored the 
lack of a reformatory of the Elmira 
type in Texas, though the state has a 


_ series of penal farms. 
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Defectives 


At the general session of the commit- 
tee on defectives the committee report 
was chiefly concerned with a few of 
the more recent developments in the 
field of mental hygiene. These includ- 
ed the advance of scientific methods of 
testing mental defects—in the public 
schools, where it has helped to bring 
about the special classes for backward 
and defective children; in the reforma- 
tories and prisons, where it has made 
evident that an important minority (and 
in some cases an actual majority) of 
delinquents, especially the juveniles, are 
really so defective as to be irresponsible, 


THE GOAL OF 
PRISON REFORM 


Set by the section on corrections 


A system of police, recognizing 
character, merit and efficiency 
in the personnel and a proper 
social view for its operations. 

A prompt hearing for every per- 
son arrested. 

The establishment of juvenile 
courts for all children’s cases. 
Provision for the care and deten- 
tion of delinquent children out- 

side the jail. 

A probation system for adults sim- 
ilar to that of juvenile courts. 
Separate trials for women offend- 

ers. 

A modification of the present sys- 
tem of fines in order not to dis- 
criminate against the poor. 

Classification of prisoners, con- 
finement of individuals apart 
from each other and absolute 
sex separation in county jails. 

The prohibition of the use of the 
jail for any other purpose than 
that of temporary detention. 

The abolition of the fee system. 

State control of all minor prisons. 

The establishment of industrial 
farms for convicted misdemean- 
ants, 

A form of indeterminate sentence 
for misdemeanants. 

Their release on parole under sup- 
ervision. 

The abolition of contract labor. 


incapable of reformation, unfit subjects 
for punishment and therefore unfit per- 
sons to be turned loose on the commun- 
ity; and in the courts, where it has given 
the judges a basis of knowledge of the 
culprits before them which has hitherto 
been lacking. 

The work of the National Committee 
on Mental Hygiene has aroused atten+ 
tion to the fact that epilepsy, insanity 
and feeble-mindedness are really three 
closely connected factors of one great 
problem. This has been emphasized by 
the reports of several recent state com- 
missions on provision for the mentally 
defective. 

The colony plan, first presented to the 
conference at Indianapolis in 1891, 


which is the practical method of segre- 
gated care for the feeble-minded and 
epileptic, is being generally accepted, 
not only for them but for many other 
classes. Several present experiments 
with economical industrial communities 
of the kind were. briefly mentioned. 

Sterilization, which has been made 
legal in thirteen states, declared uncon- 
stitutional in one, and found in accord 
with the constitution in another, but 
which so far has been little used, wheth- 
er wise or not, was held to be too far 
ahead of public opinion to be largely 
practicable at present. 

Segregation, on the other hand, is 
rapidly gaining public approval. It 
needs only to be understood to be ac- 
cepted everywhere. That a colony, as 
the permanent home of the trained im- 
becile and moron, is not life imprison- 
ment but on the contrary gives them 
the happiest and freest life that is avail- 
able for them, needs to be popularized 
everywhere, as being best for the de- 
fectives and immensely the best for the 
community. 

A valuable paper on the Psychical 
Study of Juvenile Delinquents, which 
deals also with some of the adults, was 
presented by Dr. Healy, whose long ex- 
perience with the psychopathical insti- 
tute attached to the Juvenile Court of 
Chicago, makes his word on such a 
topic almost the final one. 

Then the chairman of the committee, 
Alexander Johnson, illustrated the 
training and subsequent care of the 
feeble-minded by a series of stereoscopic 
pictures. He showed specimens of the 
three main types—idiots, imbeciles, 
morons; also some of the less frequent, 
such as cretins, mongols and moral im- 
beciles. 

There were two section meetings, the 
first given to the causes of insanity. 
Dr. Fox of the Mississippi State Hos- 
pital showed the dire consequences of 
syphilis as it attacks the brain. He 
claimed that over the door of every 
resort of vice might be inscribed: “In- 
curable insanity may be acquired with- 
in. 

Alcohol as a cause of insanity was 
treated by Everett S. Elwood of New 
York. That it is the chief cause in a 
large proportion of cases and a con- 
tributory cause in a much larger number 
was asserted. 

The second section meeting continued 
the topic of Defectives in the Juvenile 
Court from the viewpoint of the bench. 
Judge Addams of Cleveland told of the 
help the courts are receiving from the 
psychologists who are now among their 
most efficient aids. He praised the Binet 
scale as a useful measuring device, dis- 
cussed the value of the probation of- 
ficer with the border line cases, whose 
proper disposition is often doubtful and 
throws back upon the judges the duty 
of serious inquiry as to the mental 
status of accused persons, especially 
juveniles. Judge Addams said that 
while in large cities it is usually easy for 
the judges to secure the expert assist- 
ance of a trained psychologist, this is 
not true in the smaller communities. 

A new plan adopted in Ohio obviates 
this difficulty. By this plan all children 
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who must be taken in charge by the 
state, instead of being sent by the court 
to a particular institution are committed 
to the care of the State Board of Ad- 
ministration. Then they are examined 
and studied and thereafter dealt with! 
as their condition requires, whether that 
means placing in an institution or other- 
wise. The control of the board follows 
them so that if a mistake is made it 
may be corrected easily. 

Judge Addams favored supplementing 
the Ohio plan, so far as the defectives 
go, by the New Jersey plan of special 
classes for defectives in the public 
schools, with assistance from the state 
in defraying the increased expense to 
the school system. This plan, he said, 
not only insures the proper teaching but 
makes it to the advantage of the local 
authorities to find the children who need 
1t. 3 

Outside the meetings of the commit- 
tee on defectives references to feeble- 
mindedness were numerous at the confer- 
ences. Inthe reports from states it was 
the exception when the reporter did not 
voice the urgent need of more and bet- 
ter care for this class. The conclusion 
was irresistible that the present is the 
psychological moment for a nation-wide 
campaign on behalf of the mentally de- 
fective and on behalf of the community, 
by means of caring properly for them. 


Living and Labor 


Fresh evidence of the life and energy 
of the section on standards of living 
and labor manifested itself at its even- 
ing session when Jean Gordon and 
Dr. McKelway dealt with protective 
standards for women and children, the 
Rev. E. V. O’Hara reported the unique 
and creative work of the Oregon In- 
dustrial Commission, and Lewis W. 
Hine closed with his pathetic pageant of 
laboring children, North and South. It 
was an informing and inspiring series 
of appeals for a national standard of 
justice in industry. It was cheering be- 
cause of the year’s achievement. It 
was an impressive evening despite thé 
absence of the chairman, Charles P. 
Neill, called to West Virginia by the 
mine disaster at Eccles, and of Jane 
Addams who was to have been the last 
speaker. 

Of national importance are Father 
O’Hara’s tidings of a second favorable 
decision sustaining the rulings of the 
Oregon Industrial Commission estab- 
lishing minimum wage rates for women 
in manufacture and retail trade. In 
this the chief justice of the Supreme 
Court reviewed the whole subject and 
the court unanimously adopted his view. 
Upon this doubly solid foundation the 
Oregon law rests in the test case now 
pending before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. For the year 1914 
the minimum wage for an adult clerk 
in a department store in Portland is 
$9.25 a week; in a factory any adult 
woman must be paid not less than 
$8.64 a week (16 cents an hour, with 


a working week limited to 50 hours). 


Outside of Portland, where the cost of 
living is lower than in the rest of the 
state, the minimum rate is $8.25 a week. 

The striking feature of the Oregon 


law, wherein it differs from all previous 
legislation in all parts of the world, is 
the declaration that it is not for the wel- 
fare of the state that women and minors 
should be employed excessive hours, or 
paid a wage that cannot maintain them 
in health and decent comfort. From 
this declaration in) the statute the In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission and the 
courts have logically deduced every step 
that they have taken. 

Of national importance, too, were 
Mr. Hine’s pictures of New Orleans 
mill children and messenger boys. For 
what Jean Gordon has accomplished in 
that southernmost city of the Mississippi 
valley can never be convincingly shown 
to be impossible elsewhere. Standards 
of age and size are set, once for all, 
in those photographs from which there 
is henceforth no appeal. In this one re- 
spect the pathetic pageant of child lab- 
orers becomes a substantive, scientific 
contribution to the standardizing of 
working children throughout the South. 
What has been done can be done, is the 
new slogan for every state which is not 
yet enforcing up to the hilt a bona fide 
fourteen-years age limit. And where, 
except in Orleans Parish is such a limit 
so enforced? 

The section meetings were devoted, 
one to social insurance and the other 
to agencies for establishing and main- 
taining standards of living and labor. 
In the latter Prof. Charles R. Hender- 
son of the University of Chicago dis- 
cussed the Right of the Worker to So- 
cial Protection, and Frederick Hoffman, 
statistician of the Prudential Insurance 
Company speaking of American Prob- 
lems in Social Insurance defined his posi- 
tion as a hostile critic of mothers’ pen- 
sions. 

In this section, too, John B. Andrews, 
secretary of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, reviewed the 
three methods generally employed for 
obtaining better standards of living and 
labor. The first, guerilla warfare as 
practiced by the syndicalists, Dr. An- 
drews described as “able to give dra- 
matic expression to the cry of the op- 
pressed masses, but unable or unwilling 
to maintain standards.” Collective bar- 
gaining, the second method, while pro- 
tecting the gains made by trade union- 
ists, ordinarily gives no assurance that 
the interests of the general public 
have been taken into account. The 
legislative method, Dr. Andrews main- 
tained, combines from the general pub- 
lic welfare point of view most of 
the desirable features of an agency for 
establishing and maintaining just stand- 
ards of living and labor. 

In considering voluntary agencies, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley’s thesis was the 
need of establishing, in all possible 
places throughout the nation, local 
branches of those agencies which are 
represented in the conference. While 
churches and women’s clubs can reason- 
ably be called upon for co-operation in 
the general work of education, the ac- 
tual performance of continuing difficult 
tasks of philanthropic work cannot be 
left to them without ensuing failure. 
There is need of an organized group, 
even though small, in steady communi- 
cation with the national office of its own 
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particular agency, helped by the national 
organizers, instructed up-to-date as to 
the changing phases of pending federal 
legislation, and the progress of kindred 
work in other states. As reverberators 
of slogans the clubs are invaluable. But 
what continuity could be hoped for from 
that Mississippi Valley State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs which once voted 


that, for the next five years, it would 


not consider the same subject or invite 
the same speaker twice? 


No livelier discussion occurred in any 


section meeting, than at this one, a 
striking contribution being Father 
O’Hara’s two minutes statement that, in 


order to go forward securely in the 


path of progress, it is necessary to have 


the initiative, the referendum, the direct — 


primary, the recall and woman suffrage 
—‘“‘which constitute the Oregon system.” 


Public Charities 


David F. Tilley, member of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Charity, pre- 
sented as chairman the report of the 
committee on public charities. He dealt 
in a general way with the functions of 
state boards of charities, the need of 
co-operation between state boards and 
the other agencies and an informal re- 
port upon the present needs of various 
states as indicated in reports made dur- 
ing the past year to the committee. 

The most pressing needs were shown 
to be for better provision in the care 
of juvenile delinquents, with special pro- 
vision for the feeble-minded; more uni- 
form laws for the care of delinquent and 
dependent children, for the treatment 


of vagrants and for some better pro- 


vision for dealing with the feeble- 
minded of both sexes. 

Haphazard methods of legislation were 
condemned and the speaker said that 
the workers in the various states had 
much need of protection from legislative 
action, which is subject to deserved crit- 
icism because laws are enacted without 
proper investigation or without under- 
standing of the real social needs of the 
various states or communities based 
upon accurate, painstaking and thought- 
ful investigation. 

The state board of charities should 
be depended upon for such information, 
he said, but they cannot furnish it if 
they are without authority to make the 
needed investigations, both in their own 
states and to acquire information as to 
existing conditions in other states: 

Among the recommendations made by 
Mr. Tilley for the committee on chari- 
ties, were that grounds for commitment 
to state institutions be made uniform 
so far as possible in the various coun- 
ties of each state. He suggested that 
courts and lawyers, especially magis- 
trates and justices, be kept informed by 
state boards. 

Robert W. Hebberd, secretary of the 
State Board of Charities, of the state 
of New York, read a paper on Uniform 
Settlement Laws which will be printed 


in full in the proceedings of the con-— 


ference and will serve as a handbook 
on this subject. 

John H. DeWitt of Nashville dis- 
cussed the Present Charitable Needs 
of the South. He prefaced his remarks 
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vith an explanation for the benefit of 
fisitors, of the double burden which 
‘ests upon charitable workers in this 
tion because of the large Negro pop- 
lation. 
_ He presented three important-subjects 
vhich need remedying: the almost uni- 
rersally bad condition of jails and alms- 
louses, the treatment of delinquent boys 
ind girls and the need of better organi- 
‘ation of state boards of charities in al- 
ost every southern state. He spoke 
f beneficial changes in jail methods 
‘ecently made in Virginia and other 
tates, like Mississippi, where the con- 
ricts are worked upon farms. He called 
ittention to the boys’ training schools 
‘stablished in Tennessee and might have 
nentioned the fact that Shelby county, 
n which the conference met, has be- 
run many reforms in its county poor- 
1ouse and workhouse farms. 

He recommended that departments of 
tate charities, laid out upon a broad, 
-omprehensive system be established in 
-very southern state. 

A joint session of the committees on 
yublic charities, children and the family 
ind the community was devoted to 
Adequate Relief to Needy Mothers. 
Throughout the conference there had 
yeen divergence of opinion in regard to 
widows’ pensions. This session differed 
irom similar ones at earlier conferences 
n the number of states reporting pens- 
on laws in operation—Massachusetts 
ind Pennsylvania in the East, and whole 
rroups in the West. Mr. Hebberd an- 
10unced that the New York State Com- 
nission will introduce a pension bill 
izain at the next session of the’ Legis- 
ature. 


Social Hygiene 


The program of the social hygiene 
section was devoted largely to the prob- 
lem of prostitution, and included the 
following major divisions: mental and 
yhysical factors and social causes of 
prostitution; factors in prevention of 
prostitution, awakening of a new public 
conscience and -development of educa- 
tional methods; the treatment of the 
problem, including the special treatment 
of women offenders; and reports upon 
administrative methods now being tried 
and results thus far achieved. 

The dominant note of the meetings 
may be summed up in steady repres- 
sion of prostitution through every avail- 
able means and condemnation of the 
policy of segregation, education of the 
adult public, particularly of parents and 
teachers, protection and when necessary 
segregation of the feeble-minded, medi- 
cal diagnosis and hospital care for ve- 
nereal diseases, and study and control 
of environmental factors. 

Concerning the latter, Mrs. John M. 
Glenn, president-elect of the 1915 con- 
ference, said: “The inability of the fam- 
ily to protect its adventurous members, 
the readiness with which standards of 
conduct fall under the impress of im- 
personal contacts, the losing struggle 
of the home to safeguard its young in 
competition with the paltry offerings of 
the street, the meagerness of the educa- 
tion for home-making, the difficulties of 
adjusting people of markedly different 
a? ‘ 
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racial habits, the loss of traditional sanc- 
tions, ignorance of the laws of sex, 
faithlessness to marriage vows, demoral- 
izing work conditions, poor pay, the 
home that is a sham, the home that is 
broken, the inability of the feeble-mind- 
ed to protect themselves, the readiness 
with which in both city and open coun- 
try stagnant centers of pauperism and 
crime are allowed to breed their kind— 
each of these can be seen to have its 
PALte 

All of the papers were illustrated with 
statistical data showing the importance 
of each of the factors discussed and the 
proceedings of the conference will be 
valuable for reference material on the 
subject. There was a disposition, however, 


THE FUNCTION OF 
MORBIDITY 
STATISTICS: 


From a paper before the Health Section 
by Dr. John W. Trask, U. S. 
Public Health Service 


The reporting of communicable 
diseases that the people may be 
protected from typhoid fever, 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, et cetera. 

That the sick may get proper treat- 
ment, such as anti-toxin for 
diphtheria, and attention im tu- 
berculosis. 

That non-communicable diseases 
of occupational and local origin 
may receive attention as to 
cause. 

That the geographic distribution 
and other features of diseases 
of unknown origin may be stud- 
ied, as in pellagra, cancer, et 
cetera. 

That the need of certain sanitary 
local measures may be demon- 
strated, such as draining for ma- 
laria, better housing for tubercu- 
losis, improved sewage disposal 
and pure water supply for the 
control of typhoid fever, hook- 
worm, et cetera. 


ns mend 


on the part of the delegates to concede 
the importance of all these factors and 
to get down to the practical discussion 
of a constructive campaign of reduction 
and gradual eradication of prostitution. 
Interest especially centered in ways and 
means of eliminating segregated dis- 
tricts and tolerated centers of vice in 
cities. The report of the committee on 
social hygiene presented by the chair- 
man, Maude E. Miner of New York, 
emphasized the fact that fourteen vice 
reports thus far published unanimously 
declared against segregation and for 
the practicability of active repression. 
The report endorsed this position and 
outlined the practical steps in promoting 
its adoption and in developing agencies 
for minimizing the supply of and de- 
mand for prostitutes. 

President Graham Taylor made a 
strong plea at the general meeting for 
the policies advocated in the report, bas- 
ing his argument on his experience and 
knowledge of the vice investigations and 
work of the Chicago Vice Commission. 


James Bronson Reynolds, counsel of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, 
presented a convincing argument of the 
same tenor. Rabbi Berkowitz presented 
the educational need for sane sex edu- 
cation, at the same time emphasizing the 
importance of applying the policy of 
“repression” to the many unwise) and 
harmful methods of teaching and ex- 
ploiting sex information which are being 
tolerated at the present time. 

Martha P. Falconer’s discussion of 
corrective institutions attracted one of 
the largest audiences of the conference, 
and gave many present an entirely new 
conception of the importance and pos- 
sibilities of real correction work, both 
for the welfare of the individuals and 
of society. The reports of Frederick H. 
Whitin on the work of the Committee 
of Fourteen, New York, in enforcing 
laws against disorderly hotels, and ot 
Zenas Potter on treatment of offenders 


’ before trial, created much interest. 


The continuation of the section under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Falconer, of 
Sleighton Farm, Darlington, Pa., is for- 
tunate. The serious study of the com- 
plex problems of the social hygiene 
movement by such national bodies as the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction promises to rescue a most 
important field of social welfare from 
impractical theorists, medical charla- 
tans, and others who have already done 
much damage through their efforts. 

In addition to the regular program, 
the committee presented an interesting 
exhibit in connection with the paper on 
social hygiene exhibits by Dr. William 
F. Snow, general secretary of the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 


Health 


Dr. Ennion G. Williams of Richmond, 
Commissioner of the Virginia State 
Board of Health, opened the health sec- 
tion, of which he was chairman, with 
the statement that the highly organized 
cities are meeting their health needs in 
large measure; but the rural sections 
lag far behind. The country districts 
are not organized for health and their 
death rates remain stationary or in- 
crease while death rates in the cities 
are steadily going down. The machin- 
ery of the state boards of health is in- 
adequate to meet rural needs, he said. 

One of the most hopeful movements 
looking toward meeting the rural prob- 
lem is the recently organized Red Cross 
Town and Country Nursing Service, 
described by Fanny F. Clement. : 

Miss Clement told of how the nurse 
tacked up netting in the windows against 
flies and mosquitoes; how she stimulated 
the people of the community to cheer 
the “shut-ins” with flowers and birds and 
magazines; to fix up springs and wells 
and privies; and how she became the 
ministering spirit of the country-side— 
the social servant. unofficial health off- 
cer, preventer and arbiter of trouble of 
every kind. 

In the discussion following Miss 
Clement’s paper, instances were cited as 
to the ease with which a number of com- 
munities in Virginia were organized 
and raised money enough within a few 

(continued on page 248.) 
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A Challenge to Humanized Politics and Volunteer Co-operatio 


President’s Address, National Conference of Charities and Correction 


O greater transition in the tenden- 
cies of the times has faced the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection in the forty years of its experience 
than that which confronts us who have 
entered upon the fifth decade of its sur- 
vey and service. It is the tendency to en- 
trust to public administration and sup- 
port humanitarian functions which for 
most of the centuries were recognized as 
the exclusive prerogative of religion 
and are still for the most part fulfilled 
by volunteer agencies in and outside of 
the churches. Any present transitional 
tendency is more quickly and better un- 
derstood when it has some counterpart 
in the past which affords at least back- 
ground to furnish perspective and sense 
of proportion. Arnold Toynbee’s ad- 
vice to read history with present prob- 
lems in mind is as effectual when re- 
versed and we try to read the present 
with history in mind. 

The Chartist movement in England 
seventy-seven years ago furnishes a pro- 
phetic situation predictive at least of 
some phases of present tendencies in- 
volving humanitarian needs and_ re- 
sources. Then as now the rising cost 
of living was rapidly reducing the stand- 
ard of living. Then as now unemploy- 
ment and dependency were resented as 
an injury to which charity added insult. 
Then as now,the recognition of the 
right to live was taken to involve the 
concession of the right to work for a 
living. Then as now the righting of 
social wrongs was claimed to be the 
primary function of politics. Therefore 
the “people’s charter” was demanded 
from Parliament then, just as the refer- 
endum and initiative and the recall are 
demanded of our legislatures now. Then 
the extension of the franchise to dis- 
franchised men was demanded, as it 
now is to disfranchised women, in re- 
sponse to and in fulfillment of a new in- 
cursion of race consciousness. Then as 
now religion was stoutly held to be ac- 
countable both for this divine discon- 
tent and for its human satisfaction. 
Then began in Britain the modern Chris- 
tian social movement, which now finds 
religious expression in every language 
and gathers force in many forms of 
faith. 

Then it was that Frederick Denison 
Maurice gathered together the broken 
promises and the shatterel hopes of his 
own troublous times in a prophecy of 
the humanizing of religion and of the 
religionizing of politics, which cannot 
be denied to be the most significant tend- 
ency of our times. 

This is his prediction of the rise of 
nolitics for the people out of the dena- 
tured partisanship which has dehuman- 
ized government: 


“Politics have been separated from 
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household ties’ and affection, from art 
and science and literature. While they 
belong to parties, they have no connec- 
tion with what is human and universal; 
when they become politics for the peo- 
ple, they are found to take in a very 
large field: whatever concerns man as a 
social being must be included in them. 

“Politics have been separated from 
Christianity ; religious men have suppos- 
ed that their only business was with 
the world to come; political men have 
declared that the present world is gov- 
erned on entirely different principles 
than that. But politics for the people 
cannot be separated from religion. The 
world is governed by God; this is the 
rich man’s warning, this is the poor 
man’s comfort, this is the real hope in 
the consideration of all questions, let 
them be as hard of solution as they 
may; this is the pledge. that Liberty, 
Fraternity, Unity, under some conditions 
or other, are intended for every people 
under heaven.” 


To whatever personal or political mo- 
tives we may attribute the taking over 
of humanitarian functions by town and 
county, by city and state, we can scarcely 
fail to account for the country-wide, 
well nigh world-wide, movement to do 
so as an overflow of religion into poli- 
tics, or at least as the state’s assumption 
of the social results of the church’s 
initiative. Certainly nothing could so 
impressively attest the fact that religion 


has builded better than it knew as to, 
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find the state becoming more of 
schoolmaster than the church, to fi 
the county taking care of more si 
and aged, widows and children, than t 
churches can care for; to find the ci 
sheltering mote homeless strangers th; 
were ever found within the gates 
the Christian hospice, protecting childr 
exposed to their own or others’ wa 
wardness, doing justice and _ loyi 
mercy, if not walking humbly befe 
God. 

But these very facts face both a 
and religion with a serious challeng 
Can politics become religious enough 
fulfil these sacred humanitarian fun 
tions in the spirit and with the purpo 
of religion? Can religion imbue t 
people with an ideal and spirit of state 
manship that will be adequate to evol 
the charity of today into the justice 
tomorrow? If so, politics and religi 
must accept and meet this challenge 
the one point where local government 
loading up most heavily with hum; 
functions and yet is the most neglect 
of all our political units—the county. 

In direct descent from the “shire 
which is the earliest form of popul 
government, the county is our old 
political unit. As such, the primary ai 
most essential functions of governme 
naturally gravitate to it, except in Ne 
England and some sections of the Sou 
where the town and district precede at 
supersede the county. It is the mo 
pervasive of all American local gover, 
ments, covering the country in evel 
state as the very warp and woof of fl 
national fabric. 

There were 2,952 counties in tl 
United States reported by the census | 
1910, five-sixths of them are rural, t 
per cent of them having no incorporat 
municipalities. The 115  semi-urb 
counties, having an urban population | 
from 50, 000 to 500,000, includes 13,006 
000 inhabitants. There are eight gre 
city counties having populations | 
500,000 and over. The county is al, 
the most prevalent political unit, n 
only permeating our whole legislatiy 
judicial and administrative system, b 
being the mold in which our party o 
ganization is cast. Our machinery f 
nominating and electing officials is ce 
tered in the county, and the “county ce: 
tral committee” is almost everywhere tl 
most active and potent of our party o 
ganizations. 

In addition to these undergirding r 
sponsibilities, the county is invest 
with these specific executive functioi 
which are quite as essential to all go 
ernment: levying and collection of taxe 
making and keeping open the ways | 
communication by constructing a1 
maintaining roads and bridges, preser 
ing order and administering justi 
through the sheriff's office, the court 
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justices and constables, and even by the 
|militia in earlier times, protecting life 
through the coroner’s office, managing 
and supporting schools, registering and 
‘recording deeds, wills and vital statis- 
‘ties, licensing certain sales, as of liquor, 
and legislating by the referendum for 
‘the restriction or prohibition of such 
sale. 

To these governmental functions of 
the county there have been added, and 
with rapidly increasing volume of late, 
the relief of the poor, at the almshouse 
and at home through the county agent, 
by the funds to parents or widows’ pen- 
ions; the care and cure of the sick in 
‘general hospitals and in sanitariums for 
‘tuberculosis patients; the custody of the 
feeble-minded, insane, and_ epileptic; 
‘the arrest, conviction and punishment 
oi misdemeanants and criminals, and 
the custody and probationary care of 
juvenile delinquents. 

_ The extensive and intensive work of 
‘the county, which, with varying form 
and degree, but of the same kind, is the 
prerogative of every county, cannot be 
better illustrated perhaps than by mass- 
ing the overwhelming volume of Cook 
county’s service 'to the people of Chicago 
and surrounding towns. 


-— County Service | 


As required by law, it held last year 
national, state, county and municipal 
lections and primaries. It maintained 
he county building, ten stories high, oc- 
upying half a block, containing offices 
and the courts, and a criminal court 
building and jail occupying another half 
block; it constructed and maintained 
toads and bridges over an area of 993 
“Square miles, excepting the 191 square 
“miles within the city limits of Chicago. 
It provided 1,400 teachers for 40,000 
pupils in schools of the outlying towns. 
___It recorded all deeds determining the 
‘title of real estate and documents af- 
fecting the title to personal property for 
a population of 2,546,000 people. 

_ It issued and recorded marriage li- 
-censes for 36,000 couples, and granted 
Saloon licenses outside the city. 

- It levied, assessed, collected and al- 
lotted to the state, county and municipal 
governments_an annual revenue of about 
$47,000,000. © 

It served legal process and enforced 
court orders upon 191,469 persons. 

It maintained the circuit court with 
10,898 suits and 25,000 litigants, the su- 
perior court with 5,770 cases and 12,000 
litigants, the probate court with 4,412 
‘tases, the county court with 5,925 cases, 
‘the criminal court with 3,500 prosecu- 
tions. 

- It housed, fed and cared for about 


nearly 10,000 of whom required medi- 
cal treatment for infectious diseases. 
__It maintained public order in case of 
‘Tiots. 

It gathered in, temporarily cared for 
-and committed to state asylums or dis- 
charged 2,334 insane patients. 

It assumed and maintained care for 
10,597 delinquent and dependent chil- 


It isolated and stamped out contagion. 
_ It housed, fed and furnished medical 


1,000 prisoners in the county jail, 


and surgical treatment for 34,000 sick 
people, 1,000 tuberculosis patients, and 
3,000 aged, infirm, or irresponsible peo- 
ple. 

It supplied food, clothing and fuel to 
about 200,000 persons; buried 978 pau- 
per and friendless dead, and granted 
$165,000 to 350 indigent mothers for 
the support of 1,126 children. To per- 
form this service it required the full 
time of 3,000 employes and part-time 
of about 10,000 others. The appropria- 
tions of Cook county for 1913 total 
$7,072,486.96. 

The cost of county government and 
service is reported by the United States 
census to be in New England at the 
rate of $.92 per capita, in the southern 
states $1.20, in the central states $2.30, 
in the western states $6.25 and aggre- 
gating the total expenditure in all the 
2,952 counties of the enormous sum of 
$300,000,000 a year—nearly half as much 
as the national government costs. 

The county seat is therefore the center 
of more governmental activities and hu- 
man service than that of any other seat 
of government. It is the rural capital 
of a great majority of the American 
people, and is the executive office of 
many of the most important of the great 
cities’ functions. 

Coincident with the growth of its 
functions in diversity, human import- 
ance, administrative exactions and polit- 
ical power, the county has suffered from 
its own citizens’ neglect, the consequent 
inefficiency of its officials and the par- 
tisan perversion of its prerogatives and 
powers. 

This is everywhere evident in the 
carelessness, inaccuracy and _ illegality 
with which public records and accounts 
of the counties are kept; in the con- 
fusion, lack of co-ordination of its laws 
and methods of procedure in its rela- 
tion to the city and the state; in the evil 
conditions prevailing in county jails, 
almshouses, provisions for dependent 
and neglected children and public health, 
which this National Conference has ever 
exposed and always sought to improve. 
The neglect of the county by, voters, 
taxpayers and people is still more glar- 
ing than the inefficiency and corruption 


to. 


Sore Spots 


This ignorance and indifference jus- 
tify one of our foremost investigators 
of county affairs in declaring that “we 
are still, as a people, profoundly ignor- 
ant of the particular functions which 
the county fulfils in our national econ- 
omy and, except in specific instances of 
graft, exposé, taxpayers’ suits, and spo- 
radic achievements in the line of re- 
search and reform, we are still at a loss 
to put our fingers upon the county’s 
sore spots.” 

Nevertheless the spots are so sore that 
the secretary of the National Federa- 
tion of Retail Merchants recently re- 
ported to the President of the United 
States that while the population of the 
whole country was increasing twenty- 
one per cent, no less than 217 of the 
777 county seats in nine states, includ- 
ing New York and Pennsylvania on the 


of its administration which is due there- 


east, Missouri, Iowa and Wisconsin on 
the west, lost population, as have 6,956 
of their towns. 

Although this loss is attributed to the 
competitions with the great centers 
which cause the elimination of the small 
retail merchants, yet it is noted as sur- 
prising that it has taken place at county 
seats, which are “in many ways the cen- 
ter of most of the activities of the coun- 
ty unit along the line of politics, courts, 
collection of taxes, and in other direc- 
tions. And strange to say, this tend- 
ency of the decline of the towns is great- 
est in the richest and most thickly set- 
tled parts of the states.” 

May it not be due in part to the citi- 
zens’ neglect to promote their own inter- 
ests by the development of the public 
resources and agencies of their rural 
counties? Still greater and more dis- 
astrous is the neglect of county govern- 
ment by the citizens of great cities just 
in proportion as its exactions, expendi- 
tures and human responsibilities increase 
to the maximum. Just there, where the 
most money, public welfare and per- 
sonal suffering are at stake, good citi- 
zenship is weakest and partisan exploi- 
tation worst. 


Causes of Inefficiency 


There are in the county system itself 
very obvious causes for inefficiency in 
administration aside from the sheer ne- 
glect of the voters. Counties differ so 
greatly in their area—from 25 square 
miles to 20,490 square miles; in their 
population—from 5,000 to 2,500,000; in 
social and industrial conditions—from a 
scattered, native, farming community to 
the largest and most cosmopolitan man- 
ufacturing and commercial centers. 
Counties differ widely also in their very 
types of organization derived from their 
origin and in their very diverse inher- 
ited methods of administration. There- 
fore it has been impossible to standard- 
ize their form and management. 

Legislation has either ignored the 
county and left its primitive forms and 
methods to be outgrown and restrictive 
of growth, or it has still further em- 
barrassed county administration by a 
patch-work of confused and often con- 
flicting ‘laws, which have made good 
government impossible and left officials 
uncertain of their obligations and with- 
out supervision. Local governments of 
the town, municipality and the county 
have thus been left, each to go its own 
way, without correlation or co-opera- 
tion either with each other or with the 
state. 

The resulting confusion and conflict, 
duplication and waste widely prevalent 
have never been more effectively ex- 
posed than by the Chicago Bureau of 
Public Efficiency in its report on the 
nineteen local governments in Chicago. 
There are actually twenty-six within the 
territory in which citizens of Chicago 
live, and within the county of Cook 
there are no less than 300 taxing bodies, 
the county clerk spreading 366 separate 
taxes. 

Every elector of the county living in 
Chicago is expected to vote for 69 coun- 
ty officials, of whom the report declares 
“each one is practically independent of 
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all the others and is responsible for 
his conduct in office only to himself and 
to the people who elect him. There is 
nowhere in the county government any 
central, co-ordinating official or body.” 
During a period of nine years this same 
elector is summoned by national, state 
and local elections to choose officials for 
144 different elective positions. On the 
combined national, state, county and 
judicial ballot voted at Chicago at the 
November election in 1912, there were 
440 names of candidates. 


Politics 


The advantage in this situation given 
to and taken by partisan politics rounds 
fully out the overwhelming odds against 
intelligent and patriotic voting. 

As we have seen, the county is the 
most permanent and effective seat of 
partisan politics in America. The county 
seat is actually the seat of the county 
central committee. It, or the county 
boss, actually selects the county com- 
missioners and other officials whom the 
bewildered voters are supposed freely to 
elect. When their selection is made for- 
mal at the polls, it has been truly said 
that “the only man competent to issue 
orders to county officers that they shall 
do thus and so, or, failing to obey, shall 
be disciplined; the only man competent 
to enforce those orders is that unofficial 
but most powerful being, the coun'ty 
boss.” The contracts let by county of- 
ficials and far more the fees and salaries 
of some of them, which in some city 
counties far exceed the salary of the 
President of the United States, are trib- 
utary to the treasury of the dominant 
party’s county organization. 

Thus the vicious circle goes on its 
endless round. Thus despite, and even 
because of, the increasing expenditure 
and human importance of county admin- 
istration, inefficiency and neglect have 
increasingly characterized and_ scan- 
dalized it the country over, with com- 
paratively few conspicuous exceptions. 

At last this gauntlet, which has so 
long been flung at the feet of local pa- 
triotism and which has been left to lie 
there so shamelessly long, is being pick- 
ed up here and there by those who can 
no longer tolerate politics which have 
no connection with what is human, or 
religion which is separated from such 
human interests as are at stake in local 
politics. Household ties and affection 
are beginning to intertwine themselves 
in the affairs of households of civic as 
well as of religious fellowship. The 
people’s politics is asserting itself in de- 
termined efforts to understand, simplify, 
unify and humanize local governments. 

This movement has at present two 
tendencies in dealing with the difficulties 
of county administration. One is vir- 
tually to abolish the county by trans- 
ferring its functions to the state. 

This suggestion comes chiefly from 
city dwellers who are so overwhelmed 
by the complexity of their multiple local 
governments, and the inefficiency and 
corruption involved thereby, as to de- 
spair of any simplification or solution of 
their problem, except by the elimination 
of this one of its main factors. They 
argue, and with much force, that the 


state whose legislature makes the laws 
should control the states attorney who 
can either execute or nullify them, as 
his county constituents may direct. They 
plead that the coroner’s office can be ef- 
fectively filled only by the appointment 
of an official who can meet both the 
medical and judicial exactions of a 
function that belongs to the state and 
not to the county, where “great power 
and great obscurity” are entrusted al- 
most inevitably to “a person of no spec- 
ial ability or character.’ They cite the 
necessity and advantage which have led 


to the transference of the care of the in- 


sane, the epileptic, the feeble-minded, the 
delinquent, from the county to the state. 
Thus, one after another, they propose 
to eliminate the functions of the county 
by merging them either with those of 
the state or the municipality. 

The other tendency in dealing with 
the difficulties of county organization is 
toward reconstituting county ~govern- 
ments by home-rule charters. Recog- 
nizing on the one hand that the county 
is too deeply rooted in the ground plan 
of our entire system of government, of 
the judiciary and of party organization, 
to be eliminated; and on the other hand, 
that the county is the principal, if not 
the only, governmental agency through 
which our rural people, who constitute 
42 per cent of our entire population, do 
the things that each man, woman and 
child of them must have done, these pro- 
moters of the county as a democratic 
unit propose to adapt it to each of three 
differing conditions. 


Counties including agricultural areas 
and rural towns may be adapted to the 
commission form of government with a 
county manager. The bill providing for 
this change which is urged by the New 
York Short Ballot Association, has in 
part at least been anticipated in Shelby 
County, Tennessee, of which Memphis 
is the county seat. The act, as affirmed 
by the chancery court, while leaving the 
justices of the peace their constitutional 
prerogative of constituting the legal 
county government, transferred the ac- 
tual management of the county affairs 
to three commissioners by authorizing 
them to conduct the department of work- 
house and turnpike roads, the depart- 
ment of county health, and the depart- 
ment of purchasing and finance. The 
bill proposed for New York state pro- 
vides for three county supervisors at 
large, one to be elected each year, who 
shall appoint a county manager to be 
their executive officer, purchasing agent 
and general overseer of all county work 
and institutions, with power to appoint 
their superintendents, together with the 
county treasurer and attorney. 


County Federation 


For the second class of counties, which 
include both rural and city communities, 
a federation is proposed which, while 
leaving each local community intact and 
free to develop its own interests, in- 
vests the delegated county board with 
the powers of a central governing body 
over the police, the civil service and the 
election of superior judges, the appoint- 
ment of the sheriff, the court clerks and 
public cdministrator being left with these 


-its operations.” 


judges. This plan, which also provide 
for the short ballot and the county man 
ager, was elicited by Alameda county 
Cal., in its quest for a better adjustmen 
of taxes for its city and country com 
munities. Much is hoped from the fel 
lowship of such a county federation i 
promoting a community of interests be 
tween the city and country people, an 
in interesting private citizens in thei 
public county affairs. In counties in 
cluding cities of the first class, it is pre 
posed to make their areas practicall 
co-terminous, so that the functions o 
both may be combined, as they are i 
New York, San Francisco, St. Loui: 
and will be in every great city. 

It has been well said that in spite o 
the county’s “monotonous tone, its semi 
legal atmosphere, its lack of popular ap 
peal to the imagination, our nationz 
reconstructive genius has at last faster 
ed upon.the county as a fallow field fo 
It is evidenced by th 
rise of such investigating bodies as th 
Westchester County Research Bureat 
such propagandism as that of the Ney 
York Short Ballot Association, such ex 
pert agencies as the Bureau of Muni 
cipal Research in New York city an 
the Bureau of Public Efficiency in Chi 
cago, and such groups as are undertak 
ing local surveys of rural and municipz 
communities. 


Rural Voters 


In one such rural township of Minne 
sota the investigators were met wit 
such expressions of indifference to cit 
izenship and contempt for politics a 
these: ‘““The more Americanized we ar 
getting to be, the poorer citizens we be 
come;” “a farmer of today won’t eve1 
read or talk about politics, to say noth 
ing of going to political meetings; 
“what’s the use of farmers taking of 
timé for politics when the whole thin; 
is run by political bosses anyway.” 

But the more public-spirited farmer 
of this community thought that “school 
run by the government certainly shoul 
do more to acquaint the growing gener 
ation with practical knowledge abou 
government.” “We need young men, 
they said, “who will understand the or 
ganization of society in government 
and who clearly see the relation betwee 
the local township and the county or 
ganization, and the connections betwee 
the county, state and federal govern 
ments. Then farmers will get to se 
how vitally their own welfare connect 
up with governmental activities.” 

Thus not any too soon, but all tos 
late, politics is being disconnected fron 
mere partisanship and identified witl 
what is human and universal, with wha 
concerns man as an individual and as | 
social being. In so doing, the count 
may well be made the local base fo 
democratic participation in government 
Its care for roads and water, for healt! 
and sanitation, for the poor and the af 
flicted, for the courts and their adminis 
tration of justice, certainly makes it 
service very human and of interest t 
every individual.. The county lies al 
around and very close to every hom 
and neighborhood, every one’s hom 
town and city, and therefore ought t 
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e, and can become, the framework for 
ie fellowships formed about those most 
rimitive and personal possessions. 

_ All this humanizing of politics and ex- 
ension of local and state governments 
eem to be superseding those very vol- 
intary agencies which have given birth 
o the humanitarian spirit and have 
yorne the burden and the brunt of giv- 
ng to it all its varied and costly ex- 
ression. But never will history let us 
forget that from the beginning until 
iow it has been the function of these 
rolunteer agencies to initiate, to experi- 
nent, to demonstrate. They still will 
ye called upon to exercise these func- 
ions before any branch of government 
vill feel authorized to take over and 
atry on what is thus attested. 


Co-operation 

Never in all the history of their long 
elationship to public agencies have the 
olunteer agencies, including the 
hurches, been more absolutely indis- 
ensable than now. For, with the prog- 
ess of the democratic state, with the 
xtension of the franchise to women and 
he foreign-born on” the largest scale 
ver attempted, with the placing of more 
ind more responsibility upon the indi- 
ridual citizen, with the ever increasing 
xactions upon officials, the public agen- 
ies were never more dependent upon 
he active, intelligent, constant co-oper- 
tion of volunteer agencies and private 
itizens than now. 

We who constitute the membership 
ind administrative forces of these pri- 
rate agencies should look upon their 
werflow into public policy and adminis- 
ration with gratitude untouched by 
ealousy. No greater attestation could 
e given our motives and our methods 
han to have them built into the ideals 
nd structure and standards of the com- 
nunity. Nothing could have been bet- 
er for the progress of legislation and 
ficial administration than to have had 
hese new responsibilities and functions 
ntrusted to the public agencies and built 
nto the very framework of the state. 
Phus we have been humanizing govern- 
nent. We have been idealizing politics. 
Ne have been more or less-fraternizing 
he business of public affairs. We have 
dded professional status to competent 
ublic officials by sharing with them 
hese great humanitarian functions now 
longing to the town, the county, the 
nunicipality and the state. 

Instances multiply which demonstrate 
ot only the practicability and efficiency 
f co-operation, but also clearly show 
hat so great has become the interde- 
endence of the public and volunteer 
wencies, officials and private citizens, 
hat one cannot succeed if the other 
ails. These instances are conspicuous 
n the four fields of administration, 
egislation, civic training and the social 
pplication of religion. 

First and most fundamental in the 
ield of administration is the co-opera- 
ion between such volunteer, expert 
igencies as the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research and the Chicago 
3ureau of Public Efficiency with the 
ficial agencies charged with making 
ind standardizing budgets and public ac- 
ounts. Resentful suspicions and self- 
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defensive antagonisms are at this cru- 
cial point giving way to sympathetic and 
constructive co-operation, greatly to the 
public welfare. City clubs, both of men 
and of women, are setting the type and 
the method of intelligent participation in 
public affairs which can be carried on 
and out into the administration of town 
and village, county and state. 

Publicity is not only thus best given 
to the conduct of public affairs, but pub- 


lic opinion thus brings to bear its 


promptings and deterrents upon such 
critical issues as the granting of public 
utility franchises and the issuance of 
bonds. 

The coroner of Cook county, startled 
by the increasing inquests involving pre- 
ventable deaths—nearly 5,000 a year in 
Cook county, and 123,000 last year in 
all counties, while in four years of the 
Civil War not more than 90,000 on both 
sides were killed in battle—appealed for 
a commission of public safety to help 
prevent the needless slaughter. In re- 
sponse the great railways, trolley lines. 
transfer companies, automobile manu- 
facturers, machine shop managers and 
trade unionists lined up with public of- 
ficials of the health, police and other 
departments to examine the causes, and 
united to prevent, so-called accidental 
deaths. 

The effectiveness of such co-operation 
strikingly appears in the humanizing of 
the administration of justice. Juvenile 
court committees and the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association support and aid 
judges and probation officers in their 
difficult and delicate task of supplement- 
ing family discipline. At Chicago the 
County Court is assisted by four social 
investigators to report antecedents and 
surroundings in cases of insanity. The 
Juvenile Court has thus secured a wom- 
an assistant to the judge who hears the 
cases of delinquent girls in the privacy 
of the court chambers. The Court of 
Domestic Relations has a trained social 
worker to advise the distraught women. 
Both courts have a rest room for the 
women and a nursery for the children. 
The Boys’ Court, for those over the 
juvenile court age, has trained investi- 
gators and advisers at work with the 
judge. The Morals Court, dealing with 
victimized girls and wayward women, 
has also women assistants who work in 
co-operation with women police officers. 


Constructive Work 


In preventive and constructive effort 
commercial bodies and women’s clubs 
are working with school boards and park 
commissions to develop the neighbor- 
hood use of school buildings and the 
establishment of playgrounds and recre- 
ation centers. 

Out of such co-operation such social 
work has been added to municipal and 
county service as that so successfully 
administered by the Kansas City Board 


- of Public Welfare and that which has 


recently been undertaken jointly by city 
and county at St. Joseph, Missouri, un- 
der the Board of Public Welfare, and 
at Chicago by the county Bureau of 
Public Welfare, which assumes investi- 
gation and after-care of the families of 
inmates in the county infirmary for the 


poor, the tuberculosis hospital, the coun- 
ty jail, and other public institutions. 

In the field of national, state and 
local legislation, volunteer and expert 
organizations are more and more effec- 
tively supplanting the secret lobby of 
special interests. Such co-operative 
bodies are recognized by our legisla- 
tures and courts as valuably co-operat- 
ing in the delicate and difficult adjust- 
ment of law to the needs of life, of 
judicial justice to the ever advancing 
demands of social justice. 

To awaken and guide this new inter- 
est in public affairs among both private 
citizens and public officials, far more 
efficient training for volunteer and of- 
ficial service must be more widely fur- 
nished by public and _ professional 
schools, and by such a specialized jour- 
nal as THE SURVEY. 

It may be said that. the most hopeful 
sign of the times is that so many of the 
regular occupations in life are felt to 
have a social bearing upon community 
welfare. In rural communities, bankers, 
lumber dealers and other tradesmen are 
being urged at their conventions and 
by their trades’ journals to become 
“community builders’ in their small 
towns and agricultural counties and are 
taking a new interest in village improve- 
ment, town planning and county admin- 
istration. 


Public Loyalty 


To bear home to the hearts and con- 
sciences of those in training for all oc- 
cupations, this loyalty to public welfare 
in their private pursuits is the highest 
service which teachers and trainers can 
render the commonwealth. Maniufac- 
turing and commercial men need to be 
taught and inspired to regard the safety 
and welfare of the human elements of 
their plants as not only promotive of 
business efficiency, but as their respon- 
sibility in promoting public welfare. 
Doctors need to be imbued with the 
prior claim upon them to co-operate 
with health departments and commis- 
sions in assuring public health by the 
improvement of sanitary and hygienic 
conditions, at whatever cost to their 
curative work and its rewards. Law- 
yers’ patriotic, expert service is desper- 
ately needed in the framing of laws and 
ordinances, for the prevention of un- 
necessary and wasteful litigation, for 
the simplification of legal procedure, as 
well as in the manifold administration 
of law. 

A new professional ethic must be 
taught in medical and law schools if 
the claims of humanity and the state are 
to be considered paramount to the oppor- 
tunities for personal gain at public ex- 
pense. So, too, teachers and ministers 
have not all yet heard the divine and 
human call to build the community up 
out of their schools and churches, and 
not church and school out of the com- 
munity, nor have they learned how to 
do it. 

To train the leaders of this volun- 
teer rank and file in all the occupations 
of life, technical schools for civic and 
social training have arisen to meet the 
demand, either independently or in af- 
filiation with university graduate 


schools. They have amply demonstrat- 
ed the need for this new specialized 
education, in that their offer to furnish 
trained workers has created a demand 
for them so great that the sup has 
never yet been sufficient to fill the old 
and new-~ positions requiring special 
training. But these very leaders must 
depend for their rank and file, not only 
upon the academic discipline given the 
fewer in the higher educational institu- 
tions and the practical work for rural 
citizenship by agricultural colleges, but 
also upon the incentive to good citizen- 
ship prompted in the youth of the high 
schools, and in the boys and girls in all 
stages of progress in the grade schools. 


Humanized politics and volunteer co- 
operation put up to the churches the 
most imperative claim for the greatest 
service which their respective communi- 
ties and their common country have 
ever demanded of them. Never were 
their religious ideals of life, individual 
and collective, more essential; never 
was their inspiration to seek and realize 
these ideals more needed; never was the 
power for service which religion begets 
in the self-emptied, God-possessed per- 
sonality, more absolutely essential than 
now not only to the progress but to the 
very self-preservation of the state. 
Slowly but surely the literature and life, 
the declarations of industrial and social 
principles,, community surveys and ac- 
tivities, the Y. M. C. A. county work, 
and above all, the organized and-feder- 
ated co-operation of the churches, are 
pledging their obedience to this impera- 
tive mandate of God and man. 

There is at last a growing conviction 
that even the church cannot succeed if 
the community fails, and that the com- 
munity cannot succeed if the church 
fails. The citizen is feeling his need of 
religion in “facing all that is disagree- 
able and problematic in democracy, con- 
cealing nothing, blinking nothing away, 
and at the same time, keeping his will 
strong and temperate, so that its edge 
will never turn.” For the citizen “to 
meet all his social obligations properly, 
to pay all his political debts joyously, 
never to throw a glance over his shoul- 
der to the monastery—this is a mighty 
day’s work.” 

One of the keenest satires on the fail- 
ure and futility of much church work 
to meet the demands of the times, ends 
with this frankest confession of the 
need of it in a democracy, and this noble 
insistence upon the dependence of social 
justice upon religion: 

“Nothing but a church will do. All 
the other schemes of democracy come 
to naught for want of that. The 
lecture platform is no- substitute for 


Sinai. Democracy is a religion or 
nothing, with its doctrine, its forms, 
its ritual, its ceremonies, its govern- 


ment as a church—above all, its or- 
ganized sacrifice of the altar, the sac- 
rifice of self. Democracy must get rid 
of the natural man, of each for himself, 


and have a new birth into the spiritual’ 


man, the ideal self of each for all. 
Without religion, how is man, the es- 
sentially religious animal, to face the 
most tremendous of all problems—social 
justice ?”’ 


Southern Sociological 


Congress 
C. A. WATERFIELD 


Paris, Tenn. 


Organized three years ago, having the 
cordial endorsement of every southern 
governor save one, swinging in its an- 
nual orbit from Nashville around by 
Atlanta back to Memphis, and dated for 
Houston in the Far West next year, 
the rise of the Southern Sociological 
Congress augurs well for the 
country no less than for the South. 

The Solid South for a Better Nation, 
that was the constructive statesmen- 
like pennant at full length across 
the big theatre platform. Not the old 
political solid South; but a new eco- 
nomic, industrial and social South, 
with its own life and problems. 

A significant fact was the executive 
headship of J. E. McCulloch, a young 
man less than forty, who conceived and 
has practically conducted the congress 
through its first years; together with 
the active presidency of Gov. William 
H. Mann, now re-elected for a second 
term, little less than seventy, a ruddy, 
ripe altruist from the «Old Dominion, 
who has served as legislator, prosecut- 
ing attorney, governor and Sunday 
school teacher there for a half century. 

The congress contemplates ordinarily, 
a survey, discussion and report in the 
following departments: conservation and 
national efficiency, public health, courts 
and prisons, child welfare, organized 
charities, people in transit, race rela- 
tions, theechurch and social service. 

For the year and program just pass- 
ed, however, an arrangement was made 
between this body and the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction for 
a division of subjects, in view of the 
fact that the national conference was 


meeting in the South and at Memphis. 


This in itself was a fine instance of 
co-operation and social mindedness, and 
under it the southern congress confined 
itself to two departments, race relations 
and church and social service. 

It is easy to see how, to a few of those 
not informed on this mutual working 
agreement, this led to a feeling that the 
congress was, as the Athenians of old, 
in all things too religious; or, as one 
more modern opposer put it, too “damn 
pious’; whilst some others, from the 
same failure to take their bearings, held 


‘that the whole affair tended to run into 


a sort of Negro “big meeting.” 

All this, with other very natural 
causes, led to a spirited, though entirely 
unofficial and amicable discussion, con- 
cerning the coalescing of the southern 
congress with the national conference. 

In theory there is an inevitable logic 
in behalf of such a blend. When the 


whole — 
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question is considered with the practica 
problem of reaching the people and cov 
ering the field in mind, however, a gun 
proof (God save the word!) reasoni 
appeared in favor of the southe 
brethren going on with their splendi 
work, in the face of the vast area a 
diversity of the service required. 7 

The motive for the separate service 
it was urged, was by no means a se 
tional one, but a purely physical one 
the problem was a matter of dimensio 
and-of accessibility. f 

Governor Mann, the president, in hi 
message, adopted ‘the inductive metho 
of using as a basis his last message te 
the General Assembly of Virginia. — 

Bishop Theodore Bratton of Missis 
sippi and Booker T. Washington openec 
the work for the department on race re 
lations, the former in an address which 
for nobility and elevation, for broat 
sympathy and sane caution agains 
haste, was worthy of the profound an 
touching theme, and which swayed th 
deepest chords of human feeling in th 
great audience. Dr. Washington mad 
one of those woods-shelling pleas of hi 
for |justice and good sense which bloy 
like a fresh gale through head and hear 
of black and white. 

Others who brought really notabli 
papers under this department wer 
Prof. A: M.- Trawick ande owe @ 
Weatherford of the International Com 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A.; Mrs, Flot 
ence Kelley of New York; Major R. B 
Moton of Hampton Institute, and D1 
C. V. Roman of Nashville, Tenn., th 
last two being Negroes. 

But the chief emphasis and the larges 
service of the congress was in the de 
partment of the church and social ser 
vice. As in the other department th 
leaders in the South have and knoy 
that they have at once a unique oppor 
tunity and a big responsibility. If th 
race relations in the South are rarel 
comprehended by outsiders, hardly les 
so are the relations between the churel 
and the outside social order. In th 
South the local church is yet the strong 
est educational agency and the mos 
powerful factor in public life. If fo 
no other reason than the first-hand ani 
scientific treatment of these two ques 
tions, the southern Congress may be fo 
a long time needed. The Rev. C. § 
Gardner of the Louisville Baptist Theo 
logical Seminary declared to the write 
privately that he regarded the religio 
social crisis in the South as the greates 
in the whole history of the church. 

A score of speakers assembled ai 
amount of information and registered ; 
challenge which command confidence 
that the living church will awake an 
prove equal to the needs of the new ag 
and that the social forces sweepin; 
around us shall have shot through ther 
the gulf stream of the ancient gospel. 


ational Jewish Charities 
| MRS. OSCAR LEONARD 

‘The eighth biennial session of the 
ational Conference of Jewish Chari- 
es, held in Memphis, May 6 to 8, 
th a good attendance, discussed chiefly 
- problems consequent upon recent 
wish immigration. As Cyrus L. Sulz- 
feet of New York stated in his presi- 


a been understood, and many mis- 
es have been made in handling him. 
‘We should adopt a fraternal instead 
a paternal attitude toward our breth- 
n’’ was one of his salient remarks. 
| The Industrial Removal Office in New 
jork, of which David M. Bressler is 
thief, and the Galveston Bureau in charge 
Maurice Epstein, are doing excel- 
me work in distributing immigrants 


mong communities affording a maxi- 
um of opportunity for self-develop- 
‘ient. But new problems are constantly 
rising in connection with Jewish im- 
igration. The influx within the past 
2w years of thousands of Jews from 
utheastern Europe has created an en- 
rely new situation. A timely discus- 
lon of this probem ‘was presented by 
avid DeSola Pool of New York on 
\)riental Immigration, or, as he prefers 
5 call it, Levantine immigration. The 
evantine population, with language and 
justoms distinctly foreign to those of 
‘he people from Russia, Roumania, Ga- 
lcia, and Germany, presents a problem 

ich has only recently begun to con- 
jern the conference. A survey of the 
riental Jewish communities in this coun- 
iry was recommended by the commit- 
ee on resolutions. 

The possible effect on immigration of 
le opening of the Panama Canal was 
cussed by Lucius L. Solomons of San 
francisco. He looks for a marked in- 
frease in immigration in consequence of 
he opening of the canal, but does not 
ixpect the extraordinary numbers pre- 
licted by some observers. Mr. Sulz- 
yerger and Mr. Epstein did not think 
hat immigration. to the Pacific Coast 
vould be appreciably increased. 

The report of the standing committee 
nm Palestinian charities was read by 
dge Julian W. Mack. The committee 
las made somé progress in organizing 
he collection of funds for Palestine and 

was authorized to continue its labors, 

s well as to attempt to secure the co- 
yperation of the federated charities in 
fhe communities. 
| Another distinctly Jewish phase of 
ilanthropic work was brought out by 
J. Dukas of New York. In accord- 
ce with ancient Jewish law, no man 
permitted to charge interest to a mem- 
r of his own race. The Free Loan 
ssociation makes loans without any 
arge for interest. Oscar Leonard of 

Louis contended that such free loans 
il to inculcate a feeling of self-respect 
and independence on the part of the bor- 
rower. 

Another solution was suggested in a 
per on Self-Respect Funds by Lee K. 
ankel of New York. He reported in 
ail on the use of such funds by the 
nited Hebrew Charities of New York. 
ch are thereby enabled to ré-estab- 


mtial address, the Jewish immigrant has. 


lish on a basis of complete self-support 
certain of their more hopeful applicants. 

The transportation rules adopted by 

the conference fourteen years ago have 
succeeded to a marked degree in break- 
ing up the unfortunate practice of fur- 
nishing railroad and steamship tickets 
to dependent individuals and families 
without a knowledge that their condi- 
tion will be improved thereby. 
_ Boris D. Bogen of Cincinnati, speak- 
ing on Standards of Relief, demon- 
strated that the individual per capita 
cost of supporting a family decreases as 
the size of the family increases, and 
reaches its minimum when the family 
consists of parents and five children. A 
larger number of children does not af- 
fect the per capita cost. 

A short space was given to the dis- 
cussion of Advance in Settlement Work 
by Jacob Billikopf of Kansas City. The 
establishment of a modern Hebrew 
school, conducted according to the Ben- 
derly system, has proved to be an ef- 
fective instrument in “Judaising” the set- 
tlement. Although the Hebrew school, 
however modern, cannot take the place 
of the settlement, a combination of the 
two would seem to meet with approval. 
Charles S. Bernheimer of Brooklyn and 
Emanuel Sternheim of Greenville, Miss., 
led the discussion on this paper. 

A paper on the After Care of Or- 
phans by Alice L. Seligsberg of New 
York told of the splendid influence of 
Fellowship House, which keeps in per- 
sonal touch with graduates of orphan 
homes. S. Wolfenstein, for many years 
the head of the Jewish Orphan Asylum of 
Cleveland, was in the audience, and was 
called upon to speak. Dr. Wolfenstein 
told of the methods used by his organi- 
zation, which keeps in touch with every 
child who leaves the institution. An 
ovation was tendered this beloved vet- 
eran in humanitarian service. 

The new officers are as follows: Pres- 
ident, Minnie F. Low, Chicago; vice- 
presidents, Aaron Cohen, Pittsburgh; 
Fred N. Butzel, Detroit; David M. 
Bressler, New York; treasurer, Bernard 
Greensfelder, St. Louis; secretary, Louis 
H. Levin, Baltimore. 


The Red Cross 


Because of the great interest which 
flood prevention has for the people of 
the Mississippi Valley, chief emphasis 
in the Red Cross meeting held in Mem- 
phis on May 14, was laid upon a dis- 
cussion of the project for the preven- 
tion of floods in China in the valley of 
the Hwai River. The history of 2,500 
years of floods in that valley was briefly 
told in Tur Survey for May 2. Its 
analogy to the scattered efforts at river 
protection along the lower Mississippi 
was pointed out. 

That fevers and other diseases di- 
rectly following overflows have a tend- 
ency to weaken the population at the 
very moment in which its greatest en- 
ergies are necessary for prompt recov- 
ery from, flood effects, and form a ser- 
ious feature of such disasters, was in- 
dicated in an address by W. M. McGrath 
of Birmingham. 

Eugene T. Lies of Chicago briefly de- 


scribed the effects of the tornado which 
occurred in Omaha on April 23, 1913. 
Conditions following the floods of 1913 
in the Ohio Valley were described by 
Sherman C. Kingsley of Chicago. The 
nursing service of the American Red 
Cross was described by Fannie F. Cle- 
ment and a brief statement was also 
given of the preparation which the Red 
Cross has made for meeting any condi- 
tions which may arise out of the Mexi- 
can situation. 


The Children’s Con- 


ference 
PAULA LADDEY 


The eleventh Conference on the Edu- 
cation of Backward, Truant, Delinquent 
and Dependent Children held at Mem- 
phis May 6-8 might justly add to its 
already lengthy title, Defective, for there 
were few speakers who did not in one 
way or another touch upon the over- 
whelming problem of the defective child. 
It seems to have been the consensus of 
opinion that the defectives must be sepa- 
rated from the delinquents and depend- 
ents and be given permanent custodial 
care. The mentally ‘normal dependent 
and delinquent child, however, should be 
placed out in private families as quickly 
as possible. Although it was brought to 
the conference’s attention that children 
frequently receive better physical care 
in an institution, it did not change the 
general opinion in favor of placing them 
out. It only accentuated the idea ot 
putting forth the very best effort in care- 
fully selecting homes. 

The joint session with the National 
Probation Association was most interest- 
ing. Case study of the child before the 
court and the method of dealing with 
him on probation was admirably dis- 
cussed by Edwin Mulready of Boston 
who pointed.out the great value of per- 
sonal work with the individual. A sharp 
line was drawn by E. E. Gardner, How- 
ard, R. I., between the normal and de- 
fective child when he discussed case 
study in the institution. The probation 
officer cannot cope with the defective 
child nor can the institution which is 
not especially equipped therefor. 

Judge George S.; Addams of the 
Cleveland Juvenile Court gave a lucid 
explanation of the Ohio children’s code, 
drawn to meet any situation that may 
arise in the case of children. The code 
has helped Judge Addams considerably 
in his court and he advocated similar 
codes for other states. 

Calvin Derrich, superintendent Pres- 
ton State School of Industry, California, 
divided the boys for which society has 
to care into five groups. The first two 
were the mentally and morally incom- 
petent; third, physically diseased; fourth 
and fifth, incorrigible and backward. 

The first three classes he refused to 
discuss, as they should never be put in 
the same institution with the fourth and 
fifth class. 

For every well regulated school he 
advocates three principles—absolute dis- 
cipline, absolute freedom and vocational 
training. The first two might seem 
paradoxical, but they were far from it. 
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Absolute discipline is necessary in order 
to teach self-control and absolute free- 
dom in order to give expression to the 
acquired self-control. In relation to vo- 
cational training, Mr. Derrich urges that 
the children be taught something which 
they can do well and by which they can 
earn a living no matter how menial. 
Charles H. Johnson, superintendent 
Leake and Watts Orphan House, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., showed that many so-called 
dependent children are needlessly placed 
in institutions. He urged that thorough 
investigations be made before shutting 
children in’ institutions. His experience 
has revealed great carelessness in deal- 
ing with dependent children. —He spoke 
of an orphan asylum where the number 
of inmates was reduced from 400 to 100 
children after careful investigation. 


National Probation 
Association 


The spirit of co-operation controlling 
the sixth annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Probation Association, held in 
Memphis, found a free rein in the inter- 
change of ideas at the round table dis- 
cussions by the eighty-one delegates 
present. 

The meeting on the defective delin- 
quent was conducted by Alexander John- 
son of Vineland, N. J. It was evident 
from the discussion that the mental 
status of both juvenile and adult of- 
fenders is becoming more and more a 
‘problem for courts to consider. 

L. A. Halbert, general superintendent 
of the Board of Public Welfare, Kansas 
City, conducted the discussion on the 
Probation Treatment of Adult Offend- 
ers. Emphasis was placed on firmness 
of discipline and reality of punishment 
and on methods of checking up the con- 
duct of probationers. 

Bernard Flexner of Louisville declar- 
ed that although juvenile court laws are 
state-wide in their application there is 
great inequality in their actual opera- 
tion; that, whereas, we had specific in- 
stances of the successful operation of 
courts in large cities, practically nothing 
had been done to develop the court in 
rural communities; and that in any ap- 
praisal which we made of the work of 
the court we certainly would have to 
consider this part of it as on the debit 
side; that it was up to the judges, as 
well as the lay workers, to attack this 
question seriously. 

Judge Baker of Boston spoke on the 
separation between the social and judi- 
cial functions of the court. Summing 
up, he said that the tendency today was 
to divorce the control of probation of- 
ficers in their case supervision from the 
court, leaving the judges to pass solely 
on jurisdiction facts. The discussion 
brought to light two methods of solving 
the problem of the rural community: 
first, the county system, in which the 
judges appoint probation officers in their 
districts, and second the State Board 
of Control, which appoints all rural pro- 
bation officers and supervises their work. 

The consideration of Social Legisla- 
tion as Suggested by Probation Work 
led by Mr. Fullerton of St. Louis, 
brought out the fact that the courts are 


really only makeshifts and the result of 
a bad social system; that we ought to 
look forward to a decreasing amount 
of delinquency as the result of better 
economic, recreational and institutional 
facilities. One method of securing this 
utopia will be through social legislation 
along these lines. 


At the luncheon for women proba- 


tion officers Mrs. Falconer presided. 
Maude E. Miner of New York and Julia 
C. Lathrop of Washington both sounded 
a new note in criminal procedure—that 
today we are not leaving our criminal 
courts entirely in the hands of police 
and prosecuting officials but are be- 
ginning to study the social surroundings 
of all offenders, and that for women 
offenders women officials are needed. 

Hastings H. Hart made so interest- 
ing a usually dry subject, the Record 
and Report Standard, that more attend- 
ed this meeting than any meeting of 
the conference. : 

The conference appointed a special 
committee to study the condition of the 
rural community and to report at the 
next meeting on the advisability of pay- 
ing a field man who could intelligently 
direct the work of both research and 
education on the need of the courts for 
such communities. 


Charity Officials 


The American Association of Officials 
of Charity and Correction held a two 
days session in Memphis, preceding the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. 

This association appeals to members 
and officers of state boards of control, 
state boards of charity and superin- 
tendents of institutions under their ad- 
ministration and supervision; also to the 
officers, superintendents and boards of 
all private institutions which receive 
public aid or are under the supervision 
of state authority. Its policy of con- 
fining itself to practical, everyday prob- 
lems of administration and supervision, 
is proving popular, and for next year 
it has been decided to amplify this pol- 
icy, so that all formality of program 
will be dispensed with and the sessions 
left entirely in the hands of the mem- 
bers present. 

Accordingly, for each session, there 
will be submitted one question with in- 
formal introduction by two leaders, af- 
ter which all the time will be devoted to 
interchange of ideas. The subjects, it 
has been stipulated, must strictly con- 
cern administration and supervision. 

The next meeting will be held in Bal- 
timore, Md., on the two days preceding 
the opening of the National Conference. 

Joseph P. Byers of New Jersey and 
Robert W. Kelso of Massachusetts are 
the new president and secretary. 

The meeting in Memphis was char- 
acterized by several subjects which in 
late years have been little considered in 
national gatherings. One was Kitchen 
Organization and Economy, by Charles 
S. Pitcher, steward of the Kings Park, 
N. Y., State Hospital, whose paper is 
of such practical importance and value 
that it is already in general demand 
throughout the United States. Helen 
Sinclair contributed a distinctive paper 


_private ‘charities, and a continuity i 
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in her discussion of the organization of 
a nursing service in a state hospital 
An afternoon spent on poor relief 
its allied phases, under the leadership af 
Amos W. Butler, was remarkably out 
of the beaten path. A standard system 
of accounting and a support or pay- 
patient department in state institutions, 
the first by Richard W. Wallace of New 
York, and the second by H. H. Shirer 
of Ohio, attracted attention because thee 
are live subjects in every state orga 
ization. ¥ 
Under correction, a State Penal Sys- 
tem and a Wage System for Prisoners, 
particularly the technique of adminis- 
tration and supervision, afforded new 
opportunities for those present to learn 
and exchange ideas. a 
The president’s annual address, b 
A. L. Bowen of Illinois, was a plea for 
the professionalization of the se aad 


} 


tration. and supervision of state a 


service of members of boards and su 
erintendents of institutions. He pr 
sented figures, showing that the national 
charitable, correctional and penal ser- 
vice has property worth a billion and a 
half dollars, expends at least $300,000, 
000 a year and is caring for nearly hal 
a million inmates, while the appropria 
tions of taxpayers’ money for strictl 
state charitable and correctional pur 
poses amount to $100,000,000 annually 


Settlements 


To provide a common ground o 
which different classes in the commun 
ity may look at things from each other 
points of view—such has been from th 
beginning a fundamental aim oi the 
social settlement. At the Memphis meet 
ing of the National Federation of Set 
tlements this spirit was applied to ele 
ments within the settlements’ own cir 
cle. For the gathering drew togethe 
in frank and fair discussion, settlemen 
residents and members of settlemen 
boards of trustees to consider their re- 
lations to each other. 

Although the discussion was occa 
sioned by an acute situation in the Uni 
versity Settlement in New York—in 
which the body of residents, going over 
the head resident, contended that they 
should have representation on the coun- 
cil, joined the association, elected one 
of their number to the council, were 
then told that they were “insubordinate,” 
and went on what amounts to a striki 
—there was no display of bitterness or 
intolerance on the part of the member 
of the council and the resident who 
were present from this settlement. The 
generous effort to find the right basis of 
relationship and the good fellowship 
which prevailed showed finely the real 
settlement spirit. . 

It was clear that in such settlements 
as have grown up around a big per- 
sonality looked up to by both board and 
residential group, the problem of con- 
trol and administration is simple, while 
difficulties tend to arise when such a per- 
sonality is not a factor. All agreed that 
when “absentee trustees” undertake too 
detailed control of the activities of the 
settlement and its residents the result is 
most unfortunate. aa 
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_ The danger of making a settlement 
too institutional, stifling individual ini- 
tiative and the spirit of personal rela- 
‘tionship with the neighborhood, was 
squarely faced. The growth of a 
/“plant” and the consequent “property 
“care” by trustees to see that the plant 
‘is used as the donors wish, was frankly 
|regarded as often inimical to the de- 
{velopment of the settlement ideal. “A 
‘settlement can be organized to death,” 
said one head resident. 

_ The feeling was expressed by an un- 
expectedly large proportion of those who 
{took part in the conference that the 
settlement of the near future would 
‘have no-plant at all but would consist 
lof a group of people living in a home- 
like way near some school social center, 
jor similar public institution, devoting 
themselves to neighborhood leadership 
and helping to put the social facilities 


‘of the community to the widest and 
{wisest use: The executive committee of 
the federation was instructed by a reso- 
lution to embody in the program for 
‘next year topics concerning the admin- 
Jistration of settlements and the com- 
‘munity function which they should have 
in view of the increasing public provi- 
{sion of facilities for social welfare. 
_ The fundamental non-sectarian basis 
of a settlement was strongly reasserted 
‘and many insisted that so-called settle- 
‘ments which exist for a proselyting or 
‘propaganda purpose should take a dif- 
ferent name. 

Methods of money raising and also 
training of residents by the head resi- 
‘dent were also considered. 


Charity Organization 
Societies 


| The meetings of the American As- 
sociation of Societies for Organizing 
‘Charity at Memphis were unusually in- 
‘teresting in that a larger number of 
‘secretaries and workers from the ad- 
vance lines in the South and Southwest 
were present than ever before. 

James P. Kranz, general secretary of 
the Memphis Associated Charities, dis- 
‘cussed the question of the.southern so- 
ciety and the Negro. In every south- 
jern city the Negro population is pro- 
|portionately large, ranging from 20 per 
‘cent to 50 per cent. No southern so- 
‘ciety can afford to ignore so large a bulk 
‘of its population. 

For two years Memphis has operated 
‘a Negro auxiliary known as the Colored 
Federated Charities. This has a board 
lof Negro directors, which is practically 
‘a committee of the Associated Charities, 
‘and its own committees and: workers. 
| The independent Negro organization 
‘has inherent weaknesses in that most 
Negro organizations split along the lines 
‘of finances, church ambitions, or lack of 
‘confidence in one another. All of these 
are eliminated in the Memphis plan in 
that the Associated Charities controls 
all of these three points of possible dis- 
agreement. 

_ The other plans of using white work- 
rs or Negro workers with no colored 
oard are weak in that the Negro citi- 
ens as a people take no interest in the 
york. In every city in the South where 


there is no Negro board, no money is 
raised by the Negroes for general sup- 
port, but in Memphis the Negroes in 
the past two years have raised $2,500 
and have 116 different subscribers. The 
Negroes meet one-fourth of the cost of 
operating the Negro department. 

Fred S. Hall, associate director of the 
Charity Organization Department of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, presented a 
much discussed paper on The Financing 
of Our Societies from the Point of View 
of Salesmanship. 

The annual report of the general sec- 
retary took the form of presenting some 
of the unusual family problems which 
had been presented in unorganized com- 
munities, problems which no amount of 
social change could possibly affect, which 
required organization and steady intelli- 
gent heart-given work over a number of 
years, on the part of the paid and vol- 
unteer workers. He indicated in his re- 
port that there could not be too highly 
trained service in the smallest cities, 
which demanded the best. 


Some State Meetings 


The second annual session of the Ala- 
bama Sociological Congress, held in Bir- 
mingham, May 3-5, resulted in four dis- 
tinct social movements: a state Social 
Service Committee with ten locals, a 
state anti-tuberculosis campaign, a state 
child welfare movement, the establish- 
ment of a Negro secton of the con- 
gress presided over by the Negroes them- 
selves. i 

In addition to these results a social 
program for Alabama was prepared, in- 
cluding the following measures for pro- 
posed remedial legislation: a work- 
man’s compensation act compulsory ed- 
ucation, new child labor laws, a law rais- 
ing the age of consent to 21 years, a 
state health code, anti-tuberculosis leg- 
islation, equal suffrage, equitable distri- 
bution of school revenues, prison and 
convict probation system, remedial loan 
legislation, state housing code. 


Two things were brought out clearly 
at the meeting of the third Arkansas 
State Conference of Charities and 
Corrections held at Fort Smith, May 5-6. 
One was the need for an institution for 
the feeble-minded, the other was for the 
better care of juvenile delinquents. 

Durand Whipple of Little Rock stirred 
the conference to the need of immediate 
action by the state to provide custodial 
care for the feeble-minded. The hos- 
pital for the insane—known as the Hos- 
pital for Nervous Diseases—under the 
leadership of Dr. J. L. Greene, has taken 
front rank in the United States and the 
schools for the deaf and blind are among 
the best in this country, yet the feeble- 
minded have been so long neglected that 
Arkansas has now a stupendous problem. 

The next meeting will be held in Pine 
Bluff in May, 1915. The Rev. Paul 
Preston, Fort Smith, was elected presi- 
dent and M. A. Auerbach, Little Rock, 
secretary. 


Two matters were reported upon at 
the recent Delaware Social Welfare 
Conference which gave great satisfac- 
tion to all who were present. It may 


be remembered that only a year ago 
Delaware passed a ten-hour law for 
women wage-earners. The _ inspector 
under that new law, Miss Malone, re- 
ported on its operations for the past 
ten months as most gratifying. 

The other report referred to was on 
the non-support law. Many did not even 
know of its passage. Under it the proba- 
tion officer appointed by the court has the 
power to commit to the county prison 
any man who fails to contribute to the 
support of his wife or children. The 
prison pays to the probation officer the 
sum of fifty cents a day for the period 
of his term. 

Perhaps the climax of the successful 
conference was reached when there was 
advocated and actually started an or- 
ganization known as a Central Bureau 
for Social Welfare Legislation. 


| Classified Advertisements 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


CAPABLE, conscientious woman. Head 
of Settlement. Twelve years in social 
work. Seeks connection—willing to leave 
New York. Address 1250, Survey. 


SECRETARIAL STENOGRAPHER, ex- 


perienced investigator, desires all-round 
work, preferably out of city. Nominal 
salary. Address 1269, SurRvEy. 


FARM INSTRUCTOR 


Cornell agricultural man to instruct in farming 
and gardening. Practical and experienced 
in all phases, can take full charge of school 
farm and produce the best results. 


Address 1268, Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


EXAMINER 
Charitable Institutions 


(Male and Female) 


Applications for examination for this posi- 
tion will be received by the 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Until 4 p. m., Thursday, June 4 


Candidates should be familiar with the laws affect- 
ing the care and relief of indigent persons and 


needy children in New York City; with the meth- 
ods and agencies for the care and assistance of 
needy children, the sick and the poor, and with the 
present work and historical growth of both public 


and private agencies and institutions for the care 
and relief of such persons. Experience or, special 
training in connection with charitable institutions, 
hospital social service, societies for the relief of the 
relief of the poor in their homes. or for aiding or 
protecting children. or training along similar lines, 
is desirable and will be given weight. Acquaint- 
ance with some standard writings on some of these 
subjects is expected. 
Age limits, 21 to 50 years. 
Application Blanks may be had at the 
Application Bureau, Municipal Building, 
Room 1400, or sent by mail on receipt of stamps. 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


Salary, $1200 a year. 


ROOMS 


LARGE, furnished room and bath in pri- 
vate house, Grammercy Park Section. 
Breakfast. References exchanged. Address 
1270, SURVEY. 


ae nha She 5 ee eee 
*The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women's Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 
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(continued from page 239.) 
months to put nurses in the field. 

Dr. L. R. Williams, deputy-commis- 
sioner of health of New York state, gave 
an interesting statistical study of the 
rural and urban death rate of New York 
which apparently showed that while the 
city rate is declining, the rural death 
rate is increasing. The recent New 
York Legislature, at the instance of the 
State Grange, passed a law providing 
for special rural sanitation in which the 
rural nurse was to be a factor, but the 
appropriation to put this law into effect 
has been held up by the governor. In 
the discussion, Prof. W. K. Tate of 
Peabody College suggested that the 
higher death rate in the country might 
result in some degree from the exodus 
of young people to the city, leaving at 
home the old folks and babies, with their 
higher mortality. 

Dr. Carrie Weaver Smith, of Dallas, 
thought that quite likely the large num- 
ber of doctors from poorly equipped 
colleges is responsible for the undue 
death rate, particularly among young 
children. The country districts, she said, 
had more than a fair share of gradu- 
ates of the B and C classes of medical 
colleges. 

The public health discussion was con- 
tinued in a paper on what the chairman 
called the Bookkeeping of Humanity, 
that is, The Needs and Present Status 
of Birth Registration, by Dr. Cressy L. 
Wilbur, formerly chief of the Bureau 
of Vital Statistics of the United States 
Census, now the chief statistician of the 
New York Board of Health. He stated 
that the recording of the birth of the 
child is the first point of attack in the 
prevention of disease, for unless the 
health authorities know of the existence 
of the infant, no specific steps may be 
taken to guard it against the number- 
less dangers which threaten its feeble 
hold on life. For it is more dangerous 
just to be an infant than it is to be 
afflicted with smallpox or typhoid fever. 

Curtis E. Lakeman, executive secre- 
tary of the American Society for Con- 
trol of Cancer, discussed Cancer as a 
Social Problem. He said in view of 
the fact that recent statistics show that 
there is a serious growth and spread 
of cancer, such an organization as he 
represented, for a study of its causes 
and best methods of control and cure, 
was distinctly worth while. Cancer ig 
without parallel among human ailments. 
It is the most ancient recorded disease, 
and the most universally fatal to man- 
kind. There is no certain cure except 
in its earliest beginnings. The cause 
of cancer is still in the dark, but many 
significant facts are available. Con- 
tinued irritation has a marked causa- 
tive influence, as is shown by the groin 
cancer of sailors and chimney sweeps, 
and cases among the operatives of sul- 
phuric acid and ammonia plants. En- 
vironment also seems to have a marked 
influence. 

The statistics for 1913 show the 
highest cancer rate on record. It is 
therefore a public health problem of the 
first magnitude, especially since a large 
proportion of cases are attacked in the 
most useful period of life. 


INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjects 
named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi- 
zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always 


enclose postage for reply. 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 Hast 22d St., New York. Owen 

R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free, 
Membership fee nominal, 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 
Hc ping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22d St., New York. Correspondence, print- 

ed matter, and counsel relative to institutions 
for children, child placing, infant mortality 
care of crippled children, Juvenile Courts, ete, 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS— National 

Child Welfare Exhibition Committee, 200 

Vifth ave., New York, Charles F, Powlison 
Gen. Sec’y, Anna Louise Strong, Director o 
Exhibits. Bulletins covering Results, Organi- 
zation, Cost, Construction, ete., of Child Wel- 
fare Exhibits. Will assist cities in organization 
and direction. Exhibit material to loan, 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT _ LIFE—- 
American Assoc, for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration : maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations. 


Health 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- 
giene Association. Pres., Dr. Henry M, 
Bracken, Chairman State Board of Health, 

St. Paul, Minn. Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the City of New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings, 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 

Association, Pres) Wm Cc: 

ward, Washington; Sec’y, S. M. 
Boston. Founded for the purpose of advancing 
the cause of public health and prevention of 
disease. Five sections: Laboratory, Vital 
Statistics, Municipal Health Officers, Sanitary 
Engineering and Sociological. Official organ 
American Journal of Public Health, $3.00 a 
year, published monthly. 8% months’ subscrip- 
tion, 50. cents. Address 755 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 
40th St., New York. H. P. DeForest, Sec’y, 

22 affiliated societies. Report and leaflets free. 
Edueational pamphlets, 10c each. Journal of 
Social Diseases, $1 per year. Membership, an- 
nual dues $2, includes all literature, 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. Pub- 
lications: Pub. Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins: Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N,. lxec, See., 54 East 34th St., 
New York City. 


IFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, Inc.,E. E. 
iy Rittenhouse, Pres. Gives life extension 
to subscribers. Service No. 1 

year; Service No. 2 $5.00 a year. 
Consists of periodic health examinations, !n- 
spection service, and health bulletins on dis- 
ease prevention. Head office 25 West 45th 
St., New York City. ‘phone—Bryant 1997—1998, 


service 
$3.00 a 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health, E, F. Rob 

bins, Exec. Sec., Room 51, 105 East 22d St,, 
New York. To unite all government health 
agencies into a National Department of Health 
to inform the people how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 East 22d St., New York. Livingston 
Farrand, M.D., Exec. See’y. Reports, pamph- 
lets, ete., sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to members, 


OCIAL HYGIENE,—The American Social 

Hygiene Association (Inc.), 105 W. 40th St., 

New York. Division Offices: Chicago, 1682 
McCormick Building; San Francisco, Examiner 
Building. Full information on request. Indi- 
vidual and society membership. ‘The Associa- 
tion is organized to promote sound sex educa- 
tion, the reduction of venereal diseases and the 
suppression of commercialized vice. Executives, 
James B. Reynolds, Counsel: William F. Snow, 
M.D., General Secretary. 


of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 

City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Hxeec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ preverition. 

Publications free on request. Annual member- 
ship dues $5. 


GONE cance, ceo. Society for the Control 


Employment Exchange 


OCIAL WORKERS’ EMPLOYMENT ExX- 
CHANGE —The Department for Social 
Workers of the Intercollegiate Bureau of 

Occupations registers properly qualified men 
and women for positions in social, religious and 
civic work, The needs of organizations seeking 
workers are given careful and prompt atten- 
tion. Emma P. Hirth, Manager, 130 East 22d 
Street, New York City, 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Furnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, 

training librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. 
A. L. A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications on 
request, George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
78 E, Washington St., Chicago, 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
creed, class or sex. 
For literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen. 
Secy., 238 East 48th Street, New York City. 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National 

of Remedial Loan Associations, 130 B, 

22nd St.. N. Y. Arthur H. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given, 


Federation 


Probation 


ROBATION—National Frobation Assocla- 
tion. Municipal Courts Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. Hugh Fullerton, Sec’y. 
Advice and information ; literature; directory 
of probation officers; annual conference, Mem- 
bership, One Dollar a year, 


Industry 


Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education—promotion, discussion, investi- 
| gation, publications, clearing house of informa- 
' tion, legislation, experimentation, constructive 

work and co-operating agency. For literature, 
| address C, A. Prosser, Secretary, Room 415, 105 
East 22d Street. New York City. 


OY Society tort EDUCATION-The National 


ABOR LEGISLATION—Workmen's Com- 
pensation ; Industrial Hygiene; Labor Laws. 
Official Publication: American Labor 
| i paistpat Review, sent free to members. 
| merican Association for Labor Legislation, 
131 Bast 23d St., New York City. John B. 
Andrews, Secretary. 


RISON LABOR —National Committee on 
Prison Labor, 319 University Hall, Colum- 
bia University, N. Y. City. Thomas Mott 

Osborne, Chn.; R. Montgomery Schell, Sec’y- 
Treas.; E, Stagg Whitin, Chn, Exec, Com. 
Prison labor conditions throughout the country 
examined with recommendations for construc- 
tive reform. Pamphlets free to members—$5 a 
year, 


IN INDUSTRY. In- 

% Fe "5 creases WRFICIENCY 

* and GOOD-WILL. Pro- 

motes physical, mental and moral welfare—indi- 

vidual and community. Serves skilled and un- 

skilled workers. ‘Yeaches English and Citizen- 

ship to foreigners. Information furnished 

through Local associations, State committees, or 

Industrial Department, International Commit- 
tee, 124 East 28th Street, New York. 


Organized Charity 


ganization Department of the Russell Sage 

Foundation, 130 W. 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 

organization field. Vamphlets on family treat- 

ment, community study, relief, transportation, 
etc,, sent free, 


GC eanteatic ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 


IHARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
f Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, W. 'I. Cross, Gen. 
Sec, Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend 
all fields social work. Bulletins and mise. 
ublications, Conducts information bureau, 
forty-first annual meeting Memphis, Tenn., 
May 8-15, 1914, Membership $2.50. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 

ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 

Francis H. McLean, gen’l sec'y., 130 East 
22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
“| pistges in social programs in the United 
tates. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 
The Federal Council of the Churches of 
i Christ in America operates through its 
Commission on the Church and Social Service. 
For literature and service address the Secre- 
tary, Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 105 East 
22nd St., New York. 


TUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY— 
May: The -Woman and Child in Industry. 


a June: Unemployment and its Solution. 
July: Temperance, Pure Food. 

See the lessons for classes and individuals 

in Vhe Gospel of the Kingdom, published 


monthly by the American Institute of Social 
Service, 82 Bible House, New York city. Price 
75¢e per year; club rate 50c. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Iro- 
testant Episcopal Church, 

For literature and other information address 
the Field Secretary, Rev. F. M. Crouch, Church 
j “costed House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York | 

ity. 


% NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE’ —The 
: American Unitarian Asseciation through its 
Department of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Elmer_S. Forbes, 
Bectary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
ston. 


ETHODIST SOCIAL SERVICE —Metho- 
dist Federation for Social Service; Litera- 
ture; Bureau of Information, Speakers’ 
Bureau; Reading and study courses; invites all 
Methodists to extend its usefulness and use 
its facilities. 

Rey. Han? F. Ward, Secy., 2512 Park Place, 
Evanston, 11. 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY—National Con- 

sumers League, 106 Hast 19th St., New 

York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membership fee $1.00 in- 
cludes current pamphlets. Minimum waves 
boards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN —National Women’s 
Trade Union League, to better industrial 


conditions through organization and 
legislation. Information given. “Life and 
Labor,’ events in industrial world. Three 


months r 25c. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres., 
127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SEES Dinar a eae asa See aS 
VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 
League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 
tie New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 
ilton. 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing 
and self-supporting groups for girls over work- 
ing age. Monthly magazine—‘'The Club Work- 
er,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. 

Cc. A., 600 Lexington Aye., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine: The Association Monthly. Pres., 
Miss Grace H. Dodge. Gen, Sec’y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, ree literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
IcS —American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 

School. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 
per vol. $2.00 per_year. Conducts 

Graduate School of Home WBeonomics, Next 

meeting : Summer 1914, 

Baltimore, Md. 


Address, Roland Park, 


Social Problems 


ANADIAN WELFARE LEAGUE—Room 10 

Industrial Bureau, Winnipeg, Canada. 

J. S. Woodsworth, Secretary. To promote 

a general interest in all forms of Social Wel- 

fare. Departments: Social, Service Clearing 

House; Lecture and Publicity Bureau; Immi- 

gration; Community Work; Organized Philan- 
thropy. 


OUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS 

—A clearing house for Southern social 

forces; to study and improve social, civic 
and economic conditions. Proceedings of At- 
lanta Congress, April, 1913, over 600 pages, 
entitled “The South Mobilizing for Social Ser- 
vice,’ sent free to each member. Membership 
$2.00, J. B. McCulloch, General Sec., 353 Sixth 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn, 


Racial Problems 


EGRO AND RACE PROBLEMS-National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Spingarn, Chairman Board of Directors; O. G. 


Villard, Treasurer; W. E. B. DuBois, ‘Director 
of Publicity; M. C. Nerney, Secretary. Vub- 
lishes Crisis Magazine. Investigation, Legal 


Redress, Literature, Lectures, Lantern Slides. 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA. 
—Trains Negro and Indian youth, ‘Great 
educational experiment station.’’ Neither 

a state nor a government school, Supported 
by voluntary contributions. A Irrissell, 
Principal; F. K. Rogers, Treasurer; W. H. 
Scoville, Secretary. J*ree literature on race ad- 
justment, Hampton aims and methods. Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors, 


Clubs and Settlements 


EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS-National Head- 

quarters, 35 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

A clearing house for information on sub- 
jects relating to work with boys. Printed mat- 
ter distributed; clubs organized ; 
nished; conferences conducted. 
bership. Club $2.00: individual $1.00. 1 
Chew, President; Geo. D, Chamberlain, chair 
man Executive Council. 


ETTLEMENTS—National Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city, 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
problems disclosed by settlement wok ; seeks the 
higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A. Woods, Sec,, 20 
Union Park, Boston, Mass, * 


Seaman’s Aid 


HE AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SO- 

CIETY Rev. J. B. Calvert, D.D., pres. 
George McPherson Hunter, Sec’y. 

The national seamen’s society has stations 
in the United States and abroad, relieves ship- 
wrecked and destitute seamen. Annual mem- 
bership includes all literature, $5.00 a year, 
Cc. C Pinneo Treas., 76 Wall Street. 


Immigration 


ORTH AMERICAN CIVIC LEAGUE FOR 

IMMIGRANTS, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 

TION.— Government measures for the pro- 
tection, education, naturalization and distribu- 
tion of immigrants. Bill drafting and assist- 
ance in local laws, regulating employment agen- 
cies, bankers, transportation agents, land agents, 
and all matters affecting aliens. Frances A. 
Kellor, Managing Director, No. 95 Madison Aye- 
nue, New York. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
Women (National) Department Immigrant 
Aid meets girls at doc visits, advises, 

guides; has international system safeguarding. 

Work in Religion, Philanthropy, Education, 

Civics. Invites Membership. Sadie American, 

Dxee,. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York, 


MMIGRATION —National Liberal Immigra- 
tion League (Advocates careful selection, 
education, protection and distribution and 

opposes indiscriminate restriction). Assort- 
ment of pamphlets on various phases of the 
subject and list of 166 publications sent gratis. 
Address Educational Department, Nat'l. Lib. 
Immig. League, 150 Nassau St, N. Y. 


V.M.C.A eee res a BES 

t—14 secretaries a 
%. Ke * , European ports. 12 sec 
retaries at North American ports ‘ 
taries at railway stations in four cities. 
associations teaching English, Citizenship 
giving friendly aid. 


_and 
Inquire of Local or State 
associations or Industrial Department, Interna- 


tional Committee, 124 East 


York. 


28th Street, New 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS—National Munic- 
ipal League North American Bldg., Phila- 


_. delphia. William Dudley Foulke, Pres. ; 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, See’y. Charters, com- 
mission government, taxation, police, liquor, 


electoral reform, finances, accounting, efliciency, 
civic education, franchises, school extension, 
Publishes National Municipal Review. 


URVEYS AND EXHIBITS—Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 130 Bast 22d St, New York City. 

A national clearing house for advice and in- 
formation on social surveys and exhibits and 
for field assistance in organizing surveys and 
exhibits, 


ITY PLANNING-National City Planning 

Conference, 19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Frederick Law Olmsted, President. Flavel 
Shurtleff, Secretary. A Seminar for the Dis- 
cussion of City Planning Problems. Publishes 
Annual Proceedings. Membership at $5 a Year 
Includes All Literature. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT-—The Short Ballot Organiza- 


tion, 383 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, Pres.; Richard S. Childs, 
Sec’y. National clearing house for information 


on these subjects. Pamphlets free. Publishers 
of Beard’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
Charters. 


UNICIPAL CLEARING HOUSE—The 
American City Bureau, 93 Nassau Street, 
New York. Information concerning 
municipal improvements and community ad- 
vance, Increases income and efficiency of cham- 
bers of commerce and boards of trade. City 
planning and administrative surveys and ex- 
hibits, lectures, bibliographies, Send for “The 
American City.” 


IVIC IMPROVEMENT IN THE LITTLE 
TOWNS By Miss Zona Gale. A special 
bulletin telling WHAT one Civic Improve- 

ment League did for its town and HOW it 
i A fine message of help and advice to 
all small communities ambitious to be* clean 
and beautiful. 28 pages. Paper cover. Single 


copies 25 cents. Published and for sale by 
AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, 911 Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Recreation 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON REC- 
REATION—A classified list of significant 
publications on recreation giving publisher, 

price, and printed description. Cities issuing 
reports on recreation administration are also i 

cluded. Price 10 cents. Department of Ree- 
reation, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22né 
Street, New York City. 


ECREATION —Playground and Recreatio 
Association of America, 1 Madison Ave 
New York City. Howard 8S. Brauch 
See’y. 
Play, playgrounds, public recreation. Mont 
magazine, The Playground, $2 a year, 


Want your share of that lat $0, 000,000 fund? 


F you'resa_policy- 
holder in any old- 
line life- insurance 
company (except one), 
you've contributed to 
an annual fund for 
agency-expense which 
in 1912 amounted 
to more than 


$60,000,000. 


You'll never get 
your contribution back 


or any part of it —. 


now; but you need 
never pay it out again 
—you can save it— 
if you will steer clear 
of life-insurance agents 
and deal direct with 
theone non-agency 


Net Cost Low in the 


POSTAL LIFE 


because 


1st. Commission Dividends rang- 
ing, on whole-life policies, up to 


40% 


of the premium go to policy- 


liolders the first year. 


2c. Renewal-Commission Divi- 
dends and Office-Expense Savings 
covered by the 


94% 


guaranteed dividends go to Pol- 
icyholders in subsequent years. 


3. The Usual contingent policy- 
dividends, based on the Com- 
pany’s earnings, still further 
reduce the cost each year after 


HE  Company’s 

Health Bureau 
also performs a most 
important service in 
health - conserva- 
tion by issuing timely 
Health Bulletins for the 
benefit of its policy- 
holders, and by pro- 
viding, for those who 
so desire, one free 
medical exami- 
nation each year 
—a privilege not ac- 
corded by any other 
company. 


It will thus be cea 


the first. 


institution in 
America —the 
Postal Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


ith. » and be sure to give 


2. Your Occupation. 


Postal's low net cost. 


POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 


35 Nassau Street, 


It will be well worth your while to find out just what 
the Company will do for you. on any standard form 
of policy—whole life, limited-payment life, endow- 
ment, joint-life, monthly-income, or child’s welfare. 

For quick action simply write and say : 

“Mail full insurance narticulars for my age as 
per advertisement in THE SURVEY of April 


1. Your Full Name. 
3. The exact Date of Birth 


The Company will promptly send you (by mail only) figures 
for your age with the amount of dividends guaranteed; also 
additional policy dividends now being paid, showing the 


No agent will be sent to visit you; the Company does not 
employ agents. By dealing direct, you get the benefit of the 
commission other companies pay the agent. risks. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


that the Postal Life 
Saves You Money 


and Safeguards 
Your Health. 


| STRONG POSTAL POINTS 


Kirst: Standard policy- 
reserves, Now nearly 
$10,000,000. Insurance in 
force nearly $50,000,000. 


Second: Old-line legal 
reserve insurance—not fra- 
ternal or assessment. 


Third: Standard policy- 
provisions, approved by the 
State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 


Fourth: Operates under 
strict State requirements and 
subject to the United States 
postal authorities. 

Fifth: High medical stan- 
dards in the selection of 


Sixth: Policyholders’ 
Health Bureau arranges one 

} free medical examination 
each year, if desired. 


New York 


IF YOU WANT THE SURVEY 
FOR QUICK REFERENCE 


@ If the issue-you want to quote from is 
usually lost or mislaid—hiding somewhere— 
Qj If you want to make a real book of THE 
SURVEY—a running account of the progress 
toward social justice throughout the country. 
3 @ Let us send you 


The Survey Binder 


@ It is loose leaf, cumulative. 

@ It does not destroy or mutilate the issues 
@] It is arranged so that any issue can be 
taken out easily—front, back or middle— 
without disturbing the others. 

@ It is built of stout buckram with THE 
SURVEY stamped in gold on the back and 
the side. 

@ Sent by mail postpaid $1. 

q Index free for the asking at the close of 
the volume. 


@ Shall we send the binder now ? 


HE SURVEY - 105 East-22d Street, New York 


CIVIC AND SOCIAL 
TOUR IN EUROPE 


(Grd SEASON) 
For full information address 


DR. E. E. PRATT 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
One Madison Avenue - - New York 


e 

Are You Going to Boston? 

Ladies going to Boston without male escort 
find the FRANKLIN SQUARE HOUSE a delight. 
ful place to stop. A home hotel in the heart of 
Boston for young women, with a transient de- 
partment. Safe, comfortable, convenient of ac- 
cess; reasonable. Address MISS CASTINE: C, 
SWANSON, Supt. 11 East Newton St., Boston. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—‘Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, .has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 


and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery,’ Mgr. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be lez arned quickly, easily ate pleasantly, at 
spare moments, in yourownhome. You hearthe 
living voice of a native professor pronounce each 
wordand phrase. Ina surpeistaey short time 
you can speak a new langua: 


LANGUAGE- PHONE N METHOD 
FROSENTHAL’S ‘PRACTICAL. LINGUISTRY 


Disc or Cylinder Records. Can be used on 
ng machine. Send for particulars. 
ANGUAGE- PHONE METHOD 


utnam Building, 2 West 45th St.. N.Y. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


GO TO 


Bermuda 


By Twin-Screw S.S. ““BERMUDIAN,” 


the ship that brought President Wilson 
home on the record trip of 40 hours. 
10,518 tons displacement. 


Suites de luxe with private bath. 
Orchestra. 
Bilge keels; double bottom; electric fans; 
wireless telegraph, submarine signals. 
Fastest, newest and only steamer land- 


ing passengers and baggage at the dock 
in Bermuda without transfer by tender, 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling 
MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


7 Quebec 


via Halifax, N.S., most delightful cruise of 1500 miles 
Magnificent scenery; Gut of Canso, Northumberland 
Strait, Gulf and River St. Lawrence and far-famed 
Saguenay River. ‘S. S. ‘“Trinidad’’ fron New York 
July 4th and 18th, August 1st and 15th. From Quebec 
July 10th and 24th, August 7th and 21st. 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. 


General Agents, Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 
29 Broadway, New York 
THOS. COOK & SON, 245 Broadway 
264 and 563 5th Avenue, New York 
Or Any Ticket Agent | 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 
S. S. NORTH LAND 


Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 
Meals a la Carte 

To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 
Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

Season from June 17 to first week in September 
Tickets optional. Rail or Steamship on 
small additional payments. Write for par- 
ticulars and printed matter to 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Che New York ‘ 
Schoni of Philanthropy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILCING 
105 EAST 22p ST. 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Dinector 


ouge 
A_PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL, OF GRADUATE RANK, FOR | 
SOCIAL AND CiVIC WORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1914-15 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


